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in Armenia, in which whole populations are brought to 
the verge of the same horror, wakes us up from sleep. 
We study Bible history, and the exile in which, twenty- 
_ five hundred years ago, ten thousand Israelites were de- 
ported to Babylon, seems to belong to an age that can 
never come again. But three hundred thousand Belgians 
being deported to Germany, torn from their families and 
their homes, their native speech and soil, teaches us how 
history repeats itself, and how distance in time will 
always delude us till character and not “advance” is 
made the measure of civilization. 


ed 


TE possibilities of social discord are many and some- 
times ominous. We are very far from that happy state 
of being when the lion and the lamb in human nature 
lie down together. ‘Tennyson foretold the happy time 
when the ape and tiger in us would have died; but the 
time has not yet come. Some of the most discordant 
elements in the human problem are connected with the 
ape. We even keep a word in common use that suggests 
something more than harmless vanity. We speak of 
those who “ape” the manners and fashions of another 
class or person; these are they who strive to climb the 
social ladder at the expense of those below; who do not 
mind what happens to other persons or classes so that 
they “get there.” Every man who takes gain that he 
has not honestly won throws one element of discord 
into the seething social caldron. Every woman who 
looks upon another woman, as honest and intelligent as 
herself, with scorn or an air of lofty superiority adds an 
ounce to the tension between classes. Nothing can save 
us from upheavals of the fabric of civilization but a 
spirit of genial humanity infused into the relations of 
all sorts and conditions of men. 


ot 


ONE little rule which would keep many discussions 
from getting perilous is the rule against transferring to 
the person criticisms which should be limited strictly 
to his opinions. ‘The weapon is so effective as a debating 
weapon, and can be brought in so invisibly, that it is hard 
to refrain from taking advantage of it. But its essential 
unfairness and its vitiating, poisonous influence should 
debar it from any use whatever. The merit of the ques- 
tion, not the personal merit of the debater, is the only 
proper subject for consideration. That a good many 
good men hold a view, or that a man who holds the 
opposite is narrow and partisan in doing so, is the sort 
of assertion neither contestant has a right to intrude. 
One is a presumption of merit which is pharisaic in its 
implication; the other is the introduction of a new 
subject which diverts attention from the main subject. 
When a lawyer begins to abuse the plaintiff's attorney, 
the jury is likely to think he has a weak case. 
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In a curious medley of inaccuracies the daily papers 
report a speech made in New York by the Hon. Chauncey 
Depew, who in his eighty-third year is reported as assert- 
that a saying (which he attributes to David and the 
Nineteenth Psalm), to the effect that threescore years 
‘and ten are the natural limit of human life, ‘““‘has caused 
more deaths than the war now raging in Europe, ten 
times over.” We have already called attentiori to the 
paralyzing and often deadly effect of these words taken 
literally. One report is headed ‘‘ Depew Disputes David.’ 
The alliteration is effective but faulty, for in the book of 
Psalms the poem is ascribed not to David but to Moses; 
moreover, it is not in the Nineteenth but in the Nine- 


we think we have got beyond all that until starvation - 
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At the meeting of the Religious Education Association 
one of the speakers broached a new topic, the art of the 
ministry. ‘‘Whoever heard of a course on ministers’ 


ethics?’’ was his question. Knowledge of theology does 
not insure “‘that a man will not accept a gift from a 
book agent for a few lines of recommendation; or that 
he will not lend his name and money to a business insti- 
tution over which he has no authority and of which he 
has no knowledge; or that he will not be unethical in his 
rivalries with other churches and ministers.’”’ He de- 
clared that the ethics of ministers has long been question- 
able, and mentions in illustration the whole matter of 


perquisites and discounts, the assumption of omniscience — 


in matters of which he has no accurate knowledge and 
has taken little or no pains to inform himself, wire-pulling 
to secure pastorate or raise of salary. ‘That a man who 
teaches morals should lack care of moral distinctions 
himself, is for one thing due to lack of the experience and 
criticism other men have. 
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Or the many obstacles that interfere with the work 
of a church, clannishness is of all things one of the most 
difficult to overcome. Christian democracy is an essen- 
tial part of the religious life, and just in so far as Protes- 
tantism allows the Catholic Church to surpass it in 
attention to the humble and the poor, it loses as a rival 
in the contest for honorable success. In any one of our 
churches it ought never be known by any stranger that 
the friendly usher who gave him a seat had noticed the 
coat he wore. Democracy and hospitality are not only 
virtues, but they are virtues of thrift and tend to pros- 


_perity spiritual and financial. 


Dependence of Personal Independence. 


If we were shown a large sheet of paper with a jagged 
line running across up and down the page, we should 
naturally suppose that a child had been amusing himself 
with a pencil. ‘The line would seem to have no direction, 
no consistency, no meaning. It would express an erratic 
delight in merely making a line, with no aim but to mark 
wherever the pencil happened to go. If there were noth- 
ing else on the sheet, this is all the line would mean, that 
some one had been finding amusement in making a line 
as crooked and queer as a line could be. ee ples 

But the moment we noticed that the sheet was cov- 
ered with iittle squares and that the jagged line had some 
relation to these squares, it would have an entirely dif- 
ferent effect on our minds. 
the top of the page and numbers indicating temperature 


on the side of the page, we should know that the line : 


represented variations in temperature. If the side num- 


bers ranged from forty below zero to one hundred and 
twenty above, we should know that the line showed the — 


course of atmospheric temperature during the mon 
If they ranged between ninety and one hundred ¢ 
thirteen, which is the point at which life would soon ¢ 

we should know that the line registered some one’s 
temperature during the month. In both cases the 
that would make the jagged line intellis 
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lany people who praise the advantages of personal 

freedom seem to be seeing only the kind that has no little 

--——s squares behind it. ‘They like freedom for its own sake 
_ and think that if everybody had that kind of freedom the 

-__- world would instantly become perfect. A man.resents 
je health inspections, for instance, as an invasion of personal 

3 _ freedom. ‘‘Every man’s house is his castle,” he ex- 

- claims. ‘‘’The poorest person has the right of the wealth- 

iest to immunity from the impertinence of the supervi- 

=i sion and inquiry to which he is subjected.” He thinks 
control is tyranny, and harks back to some good old time 
: when there were none of the vexatious quarantine rules 
+e and people lived through smallpox just as they do now. 

_Even when he admits the principle, as it has been estab- 
lished beyond question in this plague, he disputes it in 

- the requirements found efficacious in other diseases. He 

will conceal an infection that threatens his neighbors and 

select his physician with reference to willingness to con- 
nive at evasion or violation of regulations, on the theory 
that they are a needless inconvenience and annoyance to 
himself, for the reason that he sees nothing in such rules 
but a jagged line expressing erratic theorizing and experi- 
= menting poking itself across the pages of life without 

; _ rhyme or reason otherwise. 

E Personal liberty in all such cases becomes its own un- 
‘ doing; the restraint of it becomes its assistance, protec- 
tion, and promotion. The point to keep foremost is the 

- principle behind the liberty and the law alike. Unless a 
Q - liberty serves something, to call it liberty confers no right 

, upon it. Unless a law widens and insures a liberty, it 

- becomes tyranny. The deciding point is not the liberty 
by itself or the law, but a balance between the two, and 

this not a balance merely of their adjustment to each 
other, but their control under the highest individualism 
become the widest commonalty. Liberal churches are 
continually in need of recognizing the chart behind their 
liberties. Without it they become an erratic and child- 
ish jaggedness. When some loyalties are not preserved 
and conformed to, the finest liberties become absurd. 
Without them a liberal organization becomes a method 
of its own undoing. ‘To belong to a church on the prin- 

; ciple that it makes no difference whether one belongs to 

. it or not is to make that church absurd. To espouse a 

a cause for the reason that one finds no particular neces- 

sity to do anything for it is to make the connection ridic- 

ulous. To talk about theological freedom as though it 
meant that one opinion is as good as another is simply 
infantile, and to go to church or not as happens because 
duty has become out of date is to degrade the matter to 

‘ the level of the days when every man did what was right 

:. in his own eyes. P-2W a 

: ‘The two ends of anarchy do not meet, and people who 
make believe that they meet in their religion delude them- 
selves. Because the better people are the less regulation 

they need is slim reason for the inference commonly 
drawn that the less regulation people put on themselves 
the better they will be. The philosophical anarchist 
would be just as dangerous in society as any other if he 
were ever taken seriously and his doctrine made into 

a iee vior. So would the theological anarchist become 

_ dangerous, so does he become, when he behaves as if the 

ae which is a glory can continue one if it dis- 


‘The principle in which alone either liberty or regula- 
(Sy: rosper is the principle of loyalty. That is the 
which liberal as well as conservative must 
_ Tf a temperature has become subnormal, 
more alarming than as if it were above 
; not  ercomraging because it is a reac- 


Die, 


tion from a fever. "They ‘both indicate disturbance. — 


Before the disturbance is accounted a witness for liberty 
we had better plot it out on the little squares of healthy 
and continuous life. 


The Tables of Our Hearts. 


It must have been very annoying, at times, to Dr. 
Samuel Johnson—indeed, we know that it was—to have 
that persistent meticulous man Boswell forever at his 
elbow, setting down the great lexicographer’s words 
and deeds. Doubtless the eminent man accepted the 
situation as one of the penalties of greatness, and was 
not altogether displeased. 

We humbler folk may rejoice at our immunity from 
such an infliction. Yet at times the suspicion arises 


within us, or the certain knowledge comes to us, that 


our words and deeds, our mental reactions upon our 
environment, are set down in some kind of indelible 
record. Even after we have outgrown the mastering 
terror of that New Testament recording angel, with his 
stern countenance and his opened book, we enter into 
the modern theory of a subliminal consciousness, and 
we become alarmed at the biographical record, consciously 
remembered or not, which we bear about with us, “graven 
upon the tables of our hearts.” 

This is character, our character. The word, from its 
Greek root, means “that which is graven.’”’ It is that 
which is cut into the soul of a man by all the successes 
and failures of his life; not a record made in ink, which 
may yield to the obliterating arts of chemistry, but 
composed lines and figures as lasting as the man himself, 
enduring as long as the human soul endures. ‘There is 
a story of a Greek slave who was sent on a dangerous 
mission, through a hostile country, having his important 
message written upon his scalp, with the hair grown over 
it. Close to himself did that man bear that message; 
but closer still will every man bear a message when he 
passes through the darkness at the end of this life of 
earth and comes into the presence of ‘“‘the Great Judge 
of all the earth’’; for he will carry himself—a self which 
is its own record, carved either with the firm lines of 
rectitude and the graceful arabesques of tenderness, or 
hideous with the scars and blemishes of sin. 

There are two ways in which a man may meet this 
stern fact of his soul-record. He may draw back when 
he learns about it, as from a harsh fate, or he may rejoice 
over it, as in the presence of a mighty hope and consola- 
tion. 

There are but few men, even among those whom the 
world counts blameless, who would willingly lay bare 
the secrets of their hearts, even before the most impartial 
of human tribunals. This is saying more than said the 
old maxim when it refused to “wear its heart upon its 
sleeve, for daws to peck at.” It is not alone the casual 
captious comments of the multitude that are dreaded, 
but the calm judgments of the wise and upright. Wan- 
dering fancies, vagrant desires, unjustified hates, un- 
worthy purposes—all these have taken possession of 
our hearts’ chambers, and rioted there for a day or an 
hour. If we knew that these were to be proclaimed from 
the housetop, we would cower and cringe, like beaten 
slaves. But there they are; they have registered, those 
now-hated guests, as at a welcoming inn, recipients of 
our hospitality; and the book will sometime be laid open. 

Yet a quite opposite attitude toward this interior sub- 
liminal record may be taken by many persons. They 
may contemplate it with satisfaction, for, when we have 
become established in the conviction that upright, kindly, 
noble living is the most comprehensible goal of human 
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endeavor, then we discover that such an aim is within 


‘ 


the reach of every man however he may be thwarted 
by adverse fortune in the attainment of other more 
external ends. Then the thought of the character- 
record within him gives him compensation and joy. It 
requites him for his outward disappointments and fail- 
ures. Outwardly and by the world’s tests he may not 
have accomplished much; but within, judged by the 
All-seeing One, he has striven bravely and has not failed. 
This is the decree of the Supreme Court of Equity 
where we like to have our cases tried. We cling to this 
ideal of a perfect justice as we gaze sadly out over the 
inequalities and cruelties of life, for we note that some 
people are born in affluence, cradled in luxury, and walk 
calmly on through green fields, beside sparkling streams, 
gathering flowers by the wayside or stooping but to pick 
up the gems which lie scattered about them, while others 
are born to trouble. Upon their young faces Fortune 
frowns from the first. They struggle forward, through 
dreary days, over rocky paths, beaten upon by the fierce 
blasts of adversity. With bleeding feet and aching hearts 
they stumble along as best they may, and fall at last into 
yawning graves, forgotten by all—save the God who 
created them. If the true objects of life are money and 
fame and power, what hope have these storm-tossed 
souls? Success, as the world counts success, is as far 
beyond their grasp as are the indifferent stars that glim- 
mer at last over their graves, but if noble living, recorded 
on men’s hearts as with ‘‘a pen of iron and the point of 
a diamond,” is the true goal of human endeavor, then 
much of life’s mystery is dispelled and many of its seem- 
ing inequalities annihilated. ‘Thus the man who carries 
himself with fortitude, who seeks The Higher and The 
Truer, at every cross-road of life’s highway, even though 
he may attain but a meagre success by the standards 
of Wall Street and the Hall of Fame, has yet the com- 
forting conviction that the record of his will-reactions 
upon outward circumstances is graven irrevocably upon 
the tables of his heart; and, with that record, he may 
dare, in the Great Hereafter, to face the Eternal One, 
and may ask, humbly yet confidently, for the “Well 
done,”’ and it shall not be denied him. Bac. 


Current Topics. 


THE word “peace”’ was in the air last week. Discus- 
sions of the aims and functions of the American branch 
of the International League to Enforce Peace were per- 
haps the most interesting and significant feature of the 
week in the newspaper world. Among the contributors 
to the discussion was Lord Derby, the creator of the 
new British army, who was quoted in an Associated 
Press despatch as saying that Britain stood ready at 
any time to give due consideration to any proposal that 
Germany might make for the termination of hostilities. 
In Germany there were many expressions of the hope 
that President Wilson might find an opportunity to take 
the initial step toward the opening of negotiations. 
Among the distinctive features of the latest movement 
toward peace, as discussed in the American press, was 
the indication that high financial interests were instru- 
mental in bringing the subject once more to public atten- 
tion in what appeared to be a more specific form than 
ever before. ? 
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Amonc the agencies which are enlisted in the cause of 
peace is the American Neutral Conference Committee, 
of,which one of,the prime movers is Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, 
the NewgYork banker who has powerfuljaffiliations in 
Europe. At a conference presided over by David Starr 


Jordan a New York branch of the organization as 
formed, for the purpose of “‘arousing the American 
public to a sense of what it may accomplish toward 
stopping the war.’ Among the participants in the | 
conference were leaders in various public activities, in- — 
cluding publishers, writers, labor officials, financiers, and — 
educators. It was decided to inaugurate a definite 
campaign of education throughout America by means 

of prominent speakers. One of the methods of con- 
crete action adopted will be the circulation of a petition 
urging the President to take the preliminary step toward 
mediation. Ina letter to the conference Francis Neilson, 

a former member of the British Parliament, assured the 
conferees that a large body of public opinion in England 

is opposed to the continuance of the war. 
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WuiLk America was talking peace, Europe was pressing 
the war with unabated fury and destructiveness. The 
region of maximum military activity was the Near East, 
where two correlated operations were being carried on 
with great energy. In Roumania the Austro-German 
forces were advancing into the western part of the coun- 
try with a rapidity which seemed to justify the recent 
prediction by King Constantine of Greece that Roumania 
would soon share the fate of Serbia and Montenegro. At 
the beginning of the week the invaders held more than 
10,000 square miles of Roumanian territory, and the 
Roumanian army was showing an increasing inability to 
check the enemy’s progress. ‘True to its alliance, Russia 
was forwarding troops to Roumania to aid King Ferdi- 
nand. ‘These reinforcements, however, appeared unable 
to turn the tide of war, and the admission was made in 
London that Roumania was in a position of the utmost 
gravity. All of Southern and Western Roumania ap- 
peared to be in danger of occupation by the forces of 
the Central Powers. ; 
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To supplement the diversion by Russia in aid of the 
Roumanians, the Entente forces were attacking the 
Bulgarian forces on the Macedonian front with great 
violence. ‘The redoubled offensive produced at least one 
definite result. Pressed by a combined Russian-French- 
Italian-Serbian attack, the Bulgarians on November 18 


abandoned Monastir, a city to which they had clung with 


determination on account of its Bulgarian population. 
The Entente capitals greeted the fall of Monastir as an 
important event of both military and political signifi- 
cance. It was announced at the end of the week that 
the Entente operations had achieved the recovery of 200 
square miles of the territory which had: been assigned to 
Serbia under the treaty of Bucharest after the second 
Balkan war, and which Bulgaria had bitterly disputed 
with its neighbor, basing its claim upon the terms of the 
antebellum agreement that specified the territorial divi- 
sion at the end of the first Balkan.war. It was hoped | 
by the Entente strategists that their assaults on the 
southern front of the Central Powers would lighten the 
pressure on Roumania in the north. — ; 
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Tue death of the Emperor-King Francis Joseph I. in — 
the midst of the third and greatest war of his reign of 
sixty-eight years came as a surprise to Europe. The 
aged sovereign’s death had so many times been. reported __ 
and_denied since the outbreak of hostilities in 1914, that 
the event whenJit occurred{seemed almost incredible. 
The*news of the Emperor’s death. was received through- 
out}Austria and Hungary with public comments which 
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ts of Francis Joseph’s grandnephew, the Archduke 
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Carl Francis, as successor to the throne, was the issuance 


of a proclamation declaring his purpose to continue the 
military operations with undiminished vigor. The new 
sovereign took the name of Carl I., and his accession was 
greeted by the leaders of the loyalist groups throughout 
Austria-Hungary with expressions of confidence and 
good-will. The prospective summoning of Parliament 
was pointed out as one of the hopeful signs of the new 
reign at its beginning. 
rd 


Events of great significance to the future of Russia 
are in progress at Petrograd. It was announced last 
week that Boris Vladimirovitch Stiirmer, the reactionary 
Premier, had resigned his portfolio, and Alexander 
Trepoff, the progressive Minister of Ways and Communi- 
cations, had been appointed as his successor. The fall 
of Stiirmer was the climax of a contest between the 
Government and the Douma. ‘The new ministry, it was 
hinted at Petrograd, would take the Douma into its 
confidence by a presentation of the problems that lay 
before the country to the representatives of the people. 
Whether the new relation between Parliament and the 
Government would be so far modified as to include 
ministerial responsibility to the Chamber, was not indi- 
cated in the statement that accompanied the announce- 
ment of Stiirmer’s withdrawal. Such a concession has 
been demanded vigorously by the Douma, and the 
elimination of Stiirmer is regarded as the result of his 
uncompromising opposition to that demand. 
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FoLLOWING closely upon the announcement of plans 
for food-conservation in Great Britain, the French Gov- 
ernment at the beginning of the week outlined compre- 
hensive measures to meet the exigencies of war. In 
France the governmental measures for the introduction 
of sumptuary economies took the form of a regulation 
establishing two meatless days in the week. The con- 
servation of flour was further provided for by the pro- 
hibition of fresh pastries of all sorts. Observers of the 
progress of events in both France and Great Britain 
ventured the prediction that before long the essential 
features of food-restrietion in effect in Germany almost 
since the beginning of the war will be adopted by the 
British and the French Governments. In Germany the 
limitation of food-consumption is the subject of animated 
public discussion. An effort is being made to modify 
some of the rules, by permitting a greater allowance of 
food, especially fats. The Government has shown no 
signs of an intention of complying with the wishes of 
the protestants, although it is pointed out by the latter 
that the statutory economies now in effect are excessive 
in view of the increase in the amount of food available. 
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Brevities. 


— 


During the last four years the Methodist Book Con- 
cern, with headquarters in Cincinnati and New York, 
has earned for the support of the aged and retired minis- 
ters of the denomination over one million dollars. — 


In Western Massachusetts has passed away Mr. Joseph 

tealf, treasurer of a great industry in Holyoke, who 
ig be remembered as one of the first believers in 
haring. He was a Golden Rule captain of indus- 
yartment store in Boston has recently 
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economic difficulties. 


Every lover of the stars and planets will remember when 
looking up at the November sky that this month has 
passed away a great astronomer, Dr. Percival Lowell, 
he who has made Mars seem a neighbor. A man who 
thinks in scientific terms and writes in colloquial English, 
so that he who runs may read, is doubly a benefactor to 
his race and times. Praise be tofhisfmemory! 


Letters to the Editor. 
A Last Word. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I speak as another minister’s wife. I have read with 
interest the communications in the Register, and feel that 
the writers are all talking around the subject instead of 
to it. 

We concede that the life of a Unitarian minister’s 
family is pleasant in many ways. ‘They belong by right 
to the best society, live in good houses, wear good clothes, 
are well educated. The minister’s wife is not expected 
to do more than any member of the parish. They can go 
to theatres, dance, play cards, and tickets, dinners,, auto- 
mobile rides, presents of money, and other things are 
constantly extended to them. But there is a reverse side. 

1. The average pastorate to-day is about two years. 
In fact, I was looking up the record of a church the other 
day that had had seven ministers in nine years. This 
means one or, more often, two moves which cost the family 
from two to four hundred dollars a move, which must be 
saved out of a salary of one thousand to twelve hundred 
dollars. This would mean in other walks of life a life- 
time’s savings of from four to ten thousand dollars, on 


which, with a moderate pension, the old minister could. 


live comfortably. ; ' 

2. The minister’s family must always live beyond their 
income. A workman with the same income can live 
in a cheaper neighborhood and dress on a less expensive 
scale. 

3. ‘The dead line at forty!’’ I was interested, in read- 
ing the account of a recent directors’ meeting of the 
Boston Elevated Railway, to see the president of the 
road referred to as a very young man. He is forty. A 
minister of forty is not a very young man. . 

4. The economic dread. Every minister’s family live 
in a sense of insecurity from the day they enter a parish 
to the day they leave it. The only secure moments are 
when they know they are going. A charming lady, mem- 
ber of a Congregational church, a neighbor, said to me, 
when they were calling the new minister, “Oh! If we 
don’t like him, we can get rid of him at the end of a year.” 

5. The hardest thing of all to bear is the calm, cruel, 
frivolous indifference of the people to. their church and 
their religion. They go to church when there is abso- 
lutely nothing else to do. The most hardened flirt was 
never more fickle than the average congregation. To-day 
they love you; to-morrow they do not. Why? You 
do not know. They want a change. Sometimes you live 
through this stage and they, being obliged to change, 
change back to you again. Personally, when we go to a 
new church and go through the farce of a reception, in- 
stallation, eulogy, etc., I feel a cynical thought moving 
within me, and wonder how long it will last. Remember, 
too, that Unitarian congregations are far better in man- 
ners and behavior than their orthodox brethren of what- 
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forgive. 2 
6. Lastly, the periods of unsettlement. There are 
parishes that will let the candidates pay their own ex- 


- penses and hotel bills, and go home to their families with 


five dollars net to last them until their next chance to 
supply comes. I have known ministers to go six months 
without a single chance to preach. ‘The minister out of 
a parish is treated as a semi-criminal. When he is called 
to a church, he is suddenly transformed into a different 
man. He has a horse and a cow and every one bids him 
good-morrow. : 

Let us cease talking about the minister’s wife doing her 
own work. All our grandmothers did, and lived and died 
happy. Nine-tenths of the world do, and are glad of 
a chance to work. It is not sweeping a floor that ever 
broke any real woman’s heart. It is never having a floor 
of your own to sweep. It is being a wanderer-on the face 
of the earth, a sort of well-bred, civilized gypsy with none 
of the gypsy’s advantages. The gypsy has a horse and 
wagon, a tribe, and all out-of-doors. A 

ANOTHER MINISTER’S WIFE. 


Immortality Again. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


How often we hear Unitarians decry psychic investi- 
gation as gross and dangerous to the mind’s integrity, 
and slur it as involved too extensively in fraud and 
hallucination. Then these same people when asked, 
“But you do believe in the immortality of the soul, 
do you not?” reply emphatically, ‘Certainly, but I 
do not need psychic demonstration to prove my belief.” 
Then they tell us it is a “necessary hypothesis,’ without 
it life would have no meaning, one might better follow 
one’s propensities and desires if death ends all. There 
is no justice without that necessary thought. | 

Now the withering answer which the hard-headed, 
logical mind gives to such a declaration is: ‘Granted 
that it is a ‘necessary hypothesis’ to you; but how do 
you know but that may be but the mark of your own 
mental limitation, the point where you are incapable 
of coping with a strong man’s world? It may be neces- 
sary to you, but it may not be necessary to stronger and 
better-focussed minds, and consequently not a truth 
at all; just the point where you go to pieces and need 
external aids.”’ On the contrary, if the belief is founded 
upon scientific facts, if it is born of definite human ex- 
perience, then the fact is established whether we see the 
need of it or not. 

Gravitation was a fact long before men felt the neces- 
sity of such a hypothesis. But gravitation was never 
a subjective hypothesis solely; it grew out of an inductive 
reasoning upon gross material facts. Immortality may 
have the same kind of a foundation. Indeed, that is 
just the foundation it had in the minds of Jesus, Paul, 
John, and others. The whole Gospel (immortality and 


the finding of the onward and upward path) grew out of 


inductive reasoning upon personal experience. To say 
“I believe it because I need it to explain life’’ leaves 
one open to the question, ‘Well! Have you a true 
explanation, after all? Or are you finding mere comfort 
in a state of mind?” When I hear men fall back on the 
“necessary hypothesis” explanation, I always wonder 
just how much such a person is influenced by the preva- 
lent academic scepticism of our day, and the dread of 
not being respectable mentally. 
ADOLPH ROSSBACH. 


_Easr Boston, Mass. 


ever name. I have seen treatment meted out to our . 
ministerial neighbors which for their sakes I can never 
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In the suds and in the soap, | 
‘Worked a woman full of hope, 
Working,—singing all alone, Ak aoa 
In a sort of undertone, a 

‘With a Saviour for a Friend, Ved 
He will keep me to the end.” ee” 


Sometimes happening along, 

I had heard the semi-song, 

And I often used to smile, 

More in sympathy than guile; 
But I never said a word 

In regard to what I heard, 

As she sang about her Friend 
Who would keep her to the end. 


Not in sorrow nor in glee, 
Working all the day was she, 

As her children—three or four— 
Played around her on the floor; 
But in monotones the song 

She was humming all day long, 
“With a Saviour for a Friend, 
He will keep me to the end.” 


It’s a song I do not sing, 
For I scarce believe a thing 
Of the stories that are told 
Of the miracles of old; 
But I know that her belief 
_ Is the anodyne of grief, 
And will always be a friend ba . 
That will keep her to the end. . 7 E 


Just a trifle lonesome, she, < 
Just as poor as poor could be; 

But her spirits always rose 

Like the bubbles in the clothes, 

And, though widowed and alone, 

Cheered her with a monotone 

Of a Saviour and a Friend 

Who would keep her to the end. 


Human hopes and human creeds 
Have their root in human needs, 
And I would not wish to strip 
From that washerwoman’s lip 
Any song that she can sing, 
Any hope that songs can bring; 
For the woman has a Friend 
Who will keep her to the end. 
—Eugene F. Ware. 


‘ ¥ 
Lies. : 


BROMIDE SMITH, D.D. ea 


I like to nail them on the counter as the old store- 
keepers used to nail false coin down as a warning to all 
comers. ‘They are blue lies, and they sometimes deceive © 
even the elect. pith tice 

The first is this: Every one is in it for what he can get 
out of it. I have often thought it. You have often | 
almost said it. Most cheerfully I hereby publicly pro- 
claim it a lie. — 

As I travel by night in one of those vehicles, called for 
some unknown reason a “‘sleeper,”’ I sometimes vary 
the monotony by pulling up the shade and looking out. | 
I see lights, and every light is the witness to me of some __ 
one who is not in it only for what he can get out of it. — 
Every light is the light of a soul who is in it for the sake — 
of duty. There is no known method of supervising men _ 
who are in it only for what they can get out of it. It 
cannot be done. But every light at night alot 
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railroad track is the light of some one who has 
dimly inside him another light, which 
I see reflected on the smoke f my 
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 troscope at God is unbelief. 
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nightly bread; a great 


at the post of duty guarding the lives of his fellows. In 
a flash I pass the fire-station in a town by the tracks, and 
the light there is the light of souls ready at any time to 
give up their lives for the pride they have in the fact that 
no fireman ever fails in his duty. I pass the lights of a 


great hospital upon the hill, and know the nurses and 
doctors there are inspired by no hope of large profits 


from their profession, but for the pride that they have 
been worthy members of a brotherhood and sisterhood 
loyal to the duty of heart and skill. When as the 
gray morning dawns I begin to see laborers and humble 
men of business hurrying toward their daily work, I am 
glad that the thing most of them think of most is not the 
gain but the glory, the satisfaction of doing a day’s work 
accurately and conscientiously and well. ‘he truth is: 
Nearly every one is in it for his loyalty to duty. 

The second lie is this: You have to give the public what 
it wants. ‘The public does not want literature, it wants 
best-sellers; it does not want worship, it wants vaude- 

_ ville; it does not want to think it wants to have its 
prejudices tickled; it does not want to feel it wants to 
be made a fool of; it does not want inspiration, it wants 
flattery. You must give the public what it wants. 

I am glad to say it is a lie. If you do give the public 
what it wants, the public ends by despising you; but if 
you give the public your best, the public ends by trying 
to worship you. The architect who gave the public of 
twenty years ago what it wanted is trying now with all 
his might to be reborn as a yeggman with a stick of 
dynamite, that he may remove from the earth some 
traces of his shame. Who were Pastor Russell and John 
Alexander Dowie? Je 

But, thanks be to God, there are ten thousand preachers 
and architects and painters and writers who refuse to 
give the public what it wants. There are stained-glass 
makers who are not millionaires and yet refuse thou- 
sands offered them for making oiled illustrations instead 
of stained-glass windows. ‘There is at least one architect 
who will not design for you a building he knows to be 
wrong. There are some writers who will not descend to 
slobber and slush, though they could make money by 
the slide-down. The result is that the only ones of the 
kind you have ever heard of are white-haired and are 
poor. But what of it? They are the salt of the earth 
who have learned the secret truth: The public demands 
of you your best. * 
- The third lie is this: You must defend God against the 

truth. God, morality, and religion all exist because we 
want to believe in them. ‘That is as far as it is “reverent”’ 

to go. To present a microscope or a telescope or spec- 

It is pious to believe as we 

- believe and very wicked to try and throw the light of 


se reason around that belief. Believe, but never ask why. 


_ The devil’s name is Why. Simply believe. 


‘It is a great relief to know that all this is a lie. It all 
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laboratories, what would happen to poor God? Ther ae 


fore, all search for truth in regions where the present views 
are necessary to our comfort is taboo, irreverent, irre- 
ligious, rationalistic, godless. 

But eternal glory be to the man of scientific mind 
which follows truth even if it damn him. ‘That is what 
they called in the Middle Ages the unmercenary love of 
God. As W. L. Sperry has recently pointed out, the 
old queer question of those Middle Ages when the saints 
troubled themselves over the question, ‘Could I love 
God even if he damned me?’’ is a very real and very 
modern question to-day. The scientific mind answers it 
triumphantly with a “Yes.” Whether these investiga- 
tions destroy my most cherished hopes or not, I will 
follow them out. I will follow nothing but the truth. 
The phrase used by an ancient Greek thinker in a con- 
troversial work on philosophy, ‘‘ The following considera- 
tions will be of value to my opponents,”’ as he listed the 
difficulties he had met in supporting his own hypothesis, 
that phrase is the essence of the scientific spirit, which 
is also the spirit of all true religion. Loyalty to the 
truth: we must follow the truth: the greatest reverence 
we can show to God in such matters is to let him look 
after himself. 

The devil says, ““Does Job serve God for naught?” 
The answer is in the affirmative. Job at his post of 
duty, Job at his lonely easel, Job at his microscope, serves 
God for naught but the joy of serving him. 

If all this seems too optimistic to you, if you feel that 
there are too many clock-watchers, shirkers, mere time- 
servers among the world’s workers and artists and scien- 
tists to-day, remember the only way you can improve 
matters is not by scolding about it, but by being the 
other kind yourself. 

Uropia Sprincs, U.S. 


Mr. Camargo’s Plea for Brazil. 


The visit of Mr. M. Arruda Camargo among the Uni- 
tarians in Boston came to an end Sunday, November 19, 
after ten days of interesting experiences: for him and 
most hearty and stimulating impressions for the many 
persons who met Mr. Camargo or heard him speak. He 
accepted an invitation to attend the meeting of the 
Middle States Conference, in Washington, D.C., and 
delivered an address before the meeting on Wednesday, 
November 22. On Sunday, November 19, he worshipped 
in the First Church, Cambridge, and, following the bene- 
diction, on the invitation of Dr. Crothers, he delivered 
an admirable address to a large number of persons who 
remained. As the Register has stated, Mr. Camargo is 
a state official of Sao Paulo, Brazil, being departmental 
chief of statistics, and his knowledge of his country is 
comprehensive, illuminating, and appealing, especially as 
to its great hunger for a sane, strong gospel. Mr. Ca- 
margo was until six years ago a Presbyterian clergyman, 
and acted as moderator in the state of Sao Paulo. His 
valiant and optimistic faith in our opportunity in South 
America, and specifically in Brazil, beginning at Sao 
Paulo, which numbers two and a half million souls, 
stands against a background of his own devotion and 
accomplishment, single-handed and with almost no re- 
sources. His address in Cambridge best describes Mr. 
Camargo’s personality and zeal. It is as follows:— 


When Martin Luther, centuries ago, for the first time 
visited Rome and saw the corruption which reigned there, 
even among the gens d’église, he is said to have exclaimed, 
“My God; am I] in Rome or in Babylon?” On entering 
your country and cities, and more particularly this cele- 
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; brated sfodshold of Liberal Christianity, I should ask 


myself, ‘‘O Lord, am I on earth or in heaven?” In fact, 
brethren, if heaven is a place, you inhabit it; if a state, 
you seem to enjoy it most. 

(B@All about this section of New England one can see the 
marks of a profound piety, without affectation; a fair 
religion, without conventionalism; a most natural move- 
ment toward God and Good, though sometimes their 
label does not appear thus to read. Every monument, 
every inscription, and even the names of your public 
thoroughfares are symbolic of conquest, of progress, and 
of civilization in the past, and constitute, also, a pro- 
gramme for future achievements. Now I see why 
Harvard has an unlimited influence over the whole 
country, and, in fact, has been, and will always be, 
associated with every great American and human cause. 
That short word that I see engraved, painted, stamped, 
gilded, on almost every object has a profound meaning 
to you all: ‘‘ Veritas,’—‘ Veritas super omnia.” Even 
of the Creator of this magnificent world it has been writ- 
ten: ‘Deus veritas est,” 

But in the midst of this joy a shade of sorrow falls 
upon my soul, as I compare, not in an odious or envious 
way, the blessings of which you are already partakers 
and the spiritual wants of your Sister-America, where 
liberalism is something almost entirely unknown, or very 
imperfectly known. Politically speaking, we are a free 
people, having copied, to a great extent, your constitu- 
tion and even some of your institutions. When we come 
to religious thinking, alas, we go back to the theology of 
the Middle Ages and we are bidden only to hear, believe, 
and keep quiet! 

The dominant religion of Brazil is that of the Creeds, 
and, still worse, the religion of the Syllabus. There are, 
it is true, several Protestant missions in Brazil,—Baptist, 
Congregational, Methodist, Presbyterian, Episcopal, 
Lutheran, Plymouth Brethren, and so on, but in every 
case all these churches are of the most conservative and 
intolerant type, and give to South American people no 
better example than the Roman Catholic Church itself. 
Two facts may explain, if not prove, what I am saying. 
In the first place, if a new missionary with a new theology 
goes to Brazil, he will be sent back home in a few months 
with his heresies and all, so that they may continue 
holding in the missionary field their twelfth or sixteenth 
century ideas. I know one church which has removed 
no fewer than eight men in a short time, for the reason 
that they were progressive. 

In the second place, instead of uniting their efforts 
around some great common cause or ideal, instead of 
having mutual co-operation, these missions spend most 
of their time, money, and energy (energy especially) in 
discussing, for example, baptism, if by sprinkling or im- 
mersion; church government, if by bishops or by elders; 
if communion ought to be taken with the people standing, 
sitting, or kneeling; if it is lawful for a Christian to be- 
long to the Masonic order, or not, and so ad infinitum. 
In this way most of the missionary work in Brazil has 
been a complete failure, where it has not been harmful 
to religion in its true meaning. 

In Brazil and throughout South America there is a 
splendid opportunity for our liberal gospel. ‘There are 
among all churches, and outside the churches, many 
persons, some of the most intelligent, who long for our 
liberal religion. Not until last year was I able to trans- 
late and publish some of our Unitarian tracts in the 
Portuguese language, and one of the best rewards I ever 
had for any work is the testimony received by letter 
and by spoken word from many, many sections of the 
country. On July 4, 1915, I sent out our first tract, No. 
too; “Our Gospel,” by Dr. Minot Savage. Since that 
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me I have translated eight more, of w ch I have pt A? G 
lished four. I shall publish the others as soon asI am 


able. Among those translated, typewritten by me, and 
circulated, was one by Dr. Crothers,—‘‘ An Introduction y 
to Unitarianism,’—of which I have seen a splendid 
Spanish translation, too. Portuguese is a language which ~ ' 
deserves such work, as it is spoken by forty million people, 

of whom there are twenty-five millions in Brazil, five 
millions in Portugal, and ten millions elsewhere. 

Eighty per cent. of the Brazilian population is illiterate, 
but in Sao Paulo it-is fifty per cent: A positive good 
done by missions to our people has been by means of 
their schools. The Presbyterians have the MacKenzie 
College in Sao Paulo, which will probably become a 
university, and good schools in the North and the 
South. The Methodists and the Baptists have similar 
establishments. These three denominations also have ~ 
their theological seminaries for the training of their 
ministry. There is a private university in Sao Paulo, 
including schools on medicine, law, engineering, and 
agriculture. There are ten gymnasiums and about three 
thousand primary schools scattered all over the state. 
As you see, something is already being done. We need 
much more. 

I would call the attention of Americans to their op- 
portunity in Brazil; not least to their commercial and 
industrial opportunities, but also to the religious libera- 
tion and liberalization of South America. You are 
fortunate to possess everything, but it is not so with 
your neighbors; and how can you be perfectly safe and 
happy if your next-door neighbors are the victims of 
something worse than dread epidemics? 

Brethren, help us South Americans! 

Help us out of our ignorance and spiritual stagnation. 

Help me to spread this very gospel, this good news of 
freedom, of God, among my own people; and be sure 
that, if circumstances so require, I shall go to any other 
part of South America, or of the world, that I may more 
profitably work for those who are comprehended in the 
Brotherhood of Man! 


Spiritual Life. 


Prayer for worldly goods is worse than fruitless, but 
prayer for strength of soul is that passion of the soul ; 
which catches the gift it seeks.—George Meredith. 


ad 


The absolute justice of the system of things is as clear 
to me as any scientific fact. The gravitation of sin to 
sorrow is as certain as that-of the earth to the sun.— 
I. H. Huxley. 
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The greatest thought that ever entered the mind of 
man is the thought of the God and Father of Jesus, 7a 
the Lord God of our fathers, the Eternal Mind inhabiting 
yet transcending the universe, the Infinite Good Will 
that is the ground and hope of humanity. Among our 
thoughts there is none comparable -to this in majesty, 
tenderness, and power.—George.A. Gordon, D.D. t 
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To strive to be good or to do good is not the way of __ 
life. The self-consciousness of the quest dooms it to — 
failure. Something more disinterested, more careless he! P" 
apparent results is required. We must just follow the — 
good for love of it, or ‘at first, it may be, only by way 
of appeal that we may be permitted to love it; follow 
it, that the mystery of it may sink into us an 
us, and raise us up, and make of us what it v 
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“and trying mightily but unsuccessfully to believe that the 

_ fog without is reality. . 
is part of the supreme experience of the world. It means 
sure conscious contact with reality; it means the ultimate 


. The other kind of mysticism 


intuition of the intellect as it turns upon itself, the cosmos, 
and God.—George A. Gordon, D.D. 
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Therefore, be strong, be strong, 

_ Ye that remain, nor fruitlessly evolve, 
Darkling, the riddles which you cannot solve, 
But do the works that unto you belong, 
Believing that for every mystery, 

For all the death, the darkness and the curse 

Of this dim universe, 

Needs a solution full of love must be. 
’ —Trench. 


Prayer. — 


We give Thee blessing and thanksgiving that all along 
the line of human ages Thou hast had martyrs and con- 
fessors, saints and teachers, who have stood as the light 
and ensamples of mankind. We thank Thee that we 
have entered into their heritage; that we have received 
the wisdom, the truth, and the grace of those who have 
gone before us. We pray that in our minds and hearts 
the Dayspring from on high may arise continually, lead- 
ing us into a nobler and more beautiful and a sweeter 
life—Horatio Stebbins. 


The Conditions of Victory. 


FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE. 


Once upon a journey I met a man who kept his right 
hand gloved. A small happening betrayed my curious 
scrutiny of the gloved hand. He smiled, touched some- 
thing at his elbow, took off a false lower arm, tossed it 
in the air, caught it and restored it to its place. ‘‘ That,”’ 
said the merry fellow, ‘‘is the secret of any success that 
I have had. When I knew that I began life with a handi- 
cap, that I must struggle against a disadvantage, it was 
easy to make a greater effort and even a pleasure to be 
forced to succeed in spite of single-handedness.” 

I have heard of a polo player who was said to win in 
the game because he had so poor a pony to ride. To lose 
or win was a challenge to the unaided rider alone. We all 


know Sill’s poem of the soldier who despised his poor sword, 
_ broke it, and flung it away in despondency and disgust. 


But the king’ s son, hard-pressed in battle, found the rusted 
blade and with it gained the day against great odds. 

I knew a youth who had no hindrances. How we envied 
him! He had perfect health and happiness and ease of 
circumstances. His apprehension was like a flash. His 
——* was perfect. It seemed as if a dazzling career 

open to him. ‘The world, indeed, has been kind to 


Hieny needing his cleverness; but no one thinks of him as 
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It is he who had to blunder 
“again who has enriched the world’s 
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entered into the "hertage’ of intellectual powers. He owes 


much to his difficulties. 
Life is full of such illustrations. A profusion of op- 
portunities is offered to some of usin vain, while a thread- 
bare youth with a few books read by his spluttering candle 
makes himself such a master of thought and of words 
that his sayings are made into bronze inscriptions for the 
walls of our schools and help to form the soul of a nation. 

The man with the poor polo pony meant to win in sport, 
and won. In a great moral crisis, too, he asked himself 
if life was less controllable than his poor horse. ‘The very 
severity of his ordeal of temptation made him win the 
moral victory. Let us think of the moral case. We 
find ourselves so often complaining of our moral handi- 
caps and excusing our failures because we are morally 
single-handed, or poorly armed, or peculiarly exposed. 
We forget that a character is not something given us to 
start with, something thrust upon us, something inherited 
and provided like a comfortable fortune. Character is 
what we make and means the formed power of a will that 
aims at right. No power comes without effort. Some 
day we may bless God for what was once only a horrible 
need of effort. It may prove to be the only condition of 
having a character. I may start life with fair chances 
in some respects of conduct. I may have courage, the 
instinct for honor. I lie not, and envy not, nor do I covet. 
My temptations are not on the path of hate or falsehood 
or greed. Some virtues are easy. But my knowledge 
of myself may be a very bitter one. There is some one 
passion that is my enemy, some quick flame of irritability, 
some hot desire, some overbalanced propensity or dis- 
position. How easy to say that my moral passion or 
impetuous impulse is my fate. How easy to malign 
Providence for cruelty in making virtue and character 
so difficult or hopeless for me. Why is He so inexorable 
in his demand for good when my nature and my cir- 
cumstances so inevitably lure me to the pitfalls of sin? 
Why did He favor this neighbor man with an harmonious 
nature and finely tempered, finely adjusted instincts and 
smoothly sheltered environment? Why not give up, 
curse God, and die! 

But possibly I may remember that challenging fact 
of the handicap that is the secret of success, and then 
a flaming resolution seizes me. True, I am crippled, but 
I shall make that tell for success. True, I have but the 
broken, rusty sword, but with that I shall win. True, 
I have a wild evil in me, but I shall make it the occasion 
of a power of will. There is experience enough to tell us 
what happens. The man takes up his battle just where 
it is given him, just where the moral task impinges upon 
him, and it is as if all the other forces and instincts of his 
being rally to the beleaguered point. All the resources 
of his courage and patience and kind-heartedness and love 
of beauty and devotion to truth seem to troop to the 
battle-point as allies. 
seem to be strengthened and co-ordinated for his defence. 
How intelligent the man becomes about conduct! How 
able he is to detect the sophistries and cheats of his 
enemy! How clear it becomes to him that he battles 
not for himself alone but for all men evilly bestead! 
What loyalty to humanity's best aim nerves him in the 
conflict and speeds his victory! He is a larger, loftier, 
wiser, purer, energized spirit because his life was struggle. 
He has sounded deeper depths of reality. He knows that 


‘the things first given to us by the pressure of instinctive 


tendency do not make the meaning—the deep essential 
meaning of reality. His temptation and battle have 
taught him the august sanctity and inviolability of the 
law of righteousness. He knows beyond all argument 
that that sovereign law speaks to him out of the depth 
of being and that all the vast world must be interpreted 


All his other capacities for good 
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in relation to that majesty of right. Just because of 
that threatening evil that he cursed, he has become that 
which he might not otherwise have been. He started as 
a kind of thing,—a living thing sensitive to appeals of 
sense. He became a person,—a living will that achieves 
freedom and finds an entrance into the illimitable world 
of worth by his obedience to the great law. 

I do not know whether such a man would say that he 
had solved the problem of evil. The problem is in part 
one that concerns our logical understanding. The 
difficulty is in explaining the make-up of creation as hav- 
ing nothing inconsistent with a Holy Creator. We think 
that if the Perfect is Creator and Sovereign, there can 
be no imperfection in his work. But you and 1 are 
wofully imperfect creatures, and we begin to think that 
the whole order of things is full of maladjustment. We 
want a plain, easy theory, and our minds do not find it. 
The God of things as they are is easily dethroned from 
his perfection. I do not say that any man who comes 
to this problem as one of logic only and of logic limited 
to things as they are will win a satisfied mind. But 1 
am sure that the man whose battle I have told, the man 
who meets life as a capacity of will and finds himself 
becoming a person through obstacles and struggles, the 
man who finds that he has not been once for all created 
_but experiences the process of creation,—that man knows 
a solution of the problem in some part. It is the solution 
of the problem of his will. It is the practical solution, 
enough of a solution to reconcile himself to the conditions 
of his existence as conditions adapted to his own growth 
and fulfilment. He knows that life offers him a stern 
choice,—the choice of being but the automaton and puppet 
of given desire and the choice of achieving freedom and 
power by the battle of the will against difficulty and 
opposition. Who would be a slave? Who would not be 
free? Who is content to be a thing? Who will not seek 
to be a person—a man? 

We know of parents who lavish every gratification on 
their children, sparing them the need of self-denial and 
effort. ‘The shores of life are strewn with the wrecks of 
young men reared like that. I know of fathers who limit 
and restrict provision for their sons and ask them to taste 
self-denials and to feel the imperative need of toil and 
effort. Which father is the wise lover of his son? ‘There 
is but one answer. And shall we not spell the Providence 
of God by the case of the Father who is both wise and 
loving? 

There is small doubt that we are met by a besetting 
Power. Adrift upon the tempestuous ocean you have 
felt that Power through all the tumult and buffetings of 
physical force. Alone in the forest silence, merged in 
the vast prolific wonder of living growths, you have felt 
an awe before the hidden source and ground of all this 
vital power. In the silent solitude of the snow-clad peaks 
that encircled and dominated you, you have felt the 
sublimity of the Power that veils itself in the lone and 
lofty majesty. Nor do you doubt that the Power speaks 
with even greater solemnity in your consciousness of 
duty. Through that stern voice you discovered deeper 
meaning in your awe. You knew that it was an awe 
evoked by an exacting sovereignty of right, and the 
Power was sacred and holy to you by an inexorable 
authority over choice and deed. You wish to find an 
even deeper meaning. You:wish to know that the Giver 
of law is beneficent and loving. You wish to know that 
your submission of willlis,to a Father of wise and tender 
intentions. You long for the compassionate friendship of 
the Most High. Your communion should not be one of 
mereawe. You havea need of joy, and only love can feed 
joy. You desire the communion of self-surrendering love. 

I am sure that you and I can win that communion, 
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you and I who hesitate and shrink before 
hardships of our lot. 
our very reading of experience that God is shaping and 
forming us to become beings capable of the communion of 
his friendship, and that just because of his supreme in- 
tention he allows us to walk sometimes with bleeding feet 
over the sharp stones of the way of adversity. Just 
because his holy love can only find entrance into a heart 
purged and refined by sorrows his love allows you to sorrow. 
Just because his communion is one of unpurchased, un- 
bribed, untrammelled free beneficence, he must let you 
enter into those experiences by which you may triumph 
over the last lingering taint of pride and selfish will. 
The great goal is a Communion of Saints, and a man must 
suffer ere he is a saint. I know not why we should not 
welcome the rebuffs and perils of life as so many veilings 
of an infinite goodness that is preparing for us the things 
that eye hath not seen nor ear heard,—the world of love 
and therefore of joy. A scientist tells us that the world is 
biocentric. Its very physical and chemical constitution 
is adapted to the existence of living organisms. Even 
the ages in which there was no life were developing under 
mechanical necessity to achieve these conditions of a 
world of life. ‘There was a hidden purpose in the ages of 
physical preparation though it could not be obvious then. 
It is equally possible to read the long story of man’s 
moral toil and the vicissitudes of the personal lot of each 
one of us as the story of One girding us with a loving- 
kindness that seeks to find in us responsive sons in-its 
own likeness, triumphant at last in our full stature of 
spiritual being because pain and struggle challenged and 
released the full energies of our personal being and made 
our hard hearts soft to receive the showers of his grace. 

If your heart was ever wrung with pity for another, 
this is what you struggle to say in your dumb hand-clasp. 
This is the exhortation of the instinctive faith that rises 
up in you and for utter lack of words can only speak with. 
a helpless tear and a quiver of the lip when another’s 
plight unlocks that chamber of your heart where faith 
and all the deep necessitations lie. Then you—O you 
that through the very law of love stammered the deep 
faith—take it you also for your own comfort and strength 
when you with your burden and your difficulty are alone 
in the silence where only God can speak and where he can 
speak only through the faith that wells up in you. Let 
that faith tell you that One whose infinite holiness is the 
august sanctity of infinite love is girding you through 
every sore experience, through all the wounds and colli- 
sions, through all the privations and barriers of your 
existence, girding you that you may become the free 
servant of his perfection, girding you that you may be 
capable of knowing what an illimitable joy and exaltation 
is your destiny as a child of such love. Shall not the faith 
be our manna in the desert, when, hungry and thirsty, 
our souls seem faint in us? When we consider the vanity 
of the world’s capricious favor, we ask for some higher | 
and more abiding dignity to sustain us, something that 
can sustain us when we are outcast in men’s eyes. When 
we consider the chill poverty that goes with mere opulence, 
we ask for riches that can make us content with bread 
and water. Pleasure is pleasure—but for a moment how | 
fleeting. We seek a more earnest laughter than can be © 
ours when we eat our bread in sorrow. Beauty thrills 


us, but it quickly fades to tell us that the perishable 


bloom of sense is but the glimpse of a satisfaction imperish- 


able that can shine through withered faces and bent forms. __ 


Our life is a great hunger and seeking for a supreme and 
complete and undying good, and I think the very condi- _ 

tions of this great adventure are just the conditions to 
make us discover the great secret. The secret is that) 


and I, even though we weep in self-condemna 


a ‘Goodness who, being our Father, nurtures us to become 
the conscious heirs of all the good that is his, the good 
that he will share with the family of those who like Jesus 
5. were made perfect through chastening. — 


ba 8 Evening. 
i rt 

A few years ago the late Dr. S. Weir Mitchell was a guest of the 
. University of Chicago. With his name in the president’s guest- 
book he left a few lines of verse, which were read by President 
Judson on the occasion of the funeral of Prof. Charles R. Henderson. 
The lines are printed in the University Record, and are as follows:— 


“T know the night is near at hand; 
The mist lies low on hill and bay, 
The autumn leaves are drifting by, 
But I have had the day. 


“Yes, I have had, dear Lord, the day; 
~ When at thy call I have the night, 
Brief be the twilight as I pass 
From light to dark—from dark to light.” 


Is Moral and Spiritual Neutrality Possible? 


FREDERICK M. BENNETT. 


The church in Laodicea fell into a state of indifference 
toward the issues of morals and religion. It was neither 
hot nor cold, but it was just comfortable. It rested on 
the bed of the well-to-do. It could not even recognize 
that religiously it was poverty-stricken. It thought that 
it was neutral and that its state was fine. 

But it receives a most sweeping condemnation. ‘There 
was no chance for it unless it could be in earnest and 
repent. ‘All whom I love, I rebuke and discipline.” 
The church must realize that it had a conquest to make, 
and if it could not it could not have a real life. 

In matters of the moral and religious life it is no more 
possible to be neutral than it is to have white black and 
black white. The soul is too fundamental a reality for 
a life of neutrality. It is too active a reality for a bed of 
roses. There is too much meaning in the processes of 
living to permit the soul to take a neutral attitude toward 
the processes of life. He who thinks to do so only sets 
himself against those purposes and does not even recog- 
nize the negation which he is making. We must pay the 
price of life and we must pay the price of death. If we 
break the law of life, we must suffer; if we fulfil it, we will 
reap the reward. If we would really have life in some 
good and positive way, we must enter into the world- 
processes of overcoming. 

“The world and life’s too big to pass for a dream.... 
_ This world’s no blot for us, 
1 Nor blank; it means intensely, and it means good: 
: To find its meaning is my meat and drink.” 

_ Browning, therefore, condemns all who think they have 
reached their perfect performance. The artist Andrea 
j del Sarto, whose work was 
ee __ “ Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null, 
oe a Dead perfection, no more,” 

_- was a failure, because the “glory of the imperfect” had 
no call for him. The meaning had gone out of it when 
he arrived at what he thought a standard of perfection. 
yf ona serch must exceed his grasp, or what’s a 


world will not permit neutrality of life. If we 
at vie be neutral, our life is itself neutral- 
ated. There is a moral quality 


te, but children of an Eternal Thought and invincible 
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and purpose in our human world which compels the soul ic 


to take its part and to help it along, or else to have no 
parttotake. Itis either life or death for the soul. ‘There- 
fore choose life, and enter into the moral and spiritual 
processes of the world with a right good will. 

_ To assert that the dice of the world are loaded on the 
side of an eternal righteousness may seem like confusing 
the good with the bad. Nevertheless, if history and 
experience mean anything, they mean that the dice are 
loaded on the side of the right. The law of life is simply 
the law of love, and he who fails to find it, and to further 
it with a real enthusiasm, simply does not have life, but 
he has the opposite. Life is given to him who over- 
comes in the cause of righteousness. It is given to no 
other. 

How many there are who do not understand this! 
Even before the church in Laodicea missed its way there 
were nominal Christians who sought to avoid its work- 
ing. Ever since then there have been those who have 
thought it could be evaded, at least for a time. So 
there have been all sorts of schemes to postpone its action 
to the future world, all kinds of magic and mummery 
have been sought to escape the consequences of retribu- 
tion for failure to fulfil the law of love, which is the law 
of life; but its action is immediate and universal. 
you suppose that any soul ever escapes the consequences 
of a lie, of any act of wrong, or thought of impurity, in 
the immediate reaction upon his own character? Do 
you suppose that any person can harbor ill-will, sus- 
picion, hatred, without first of all demeaning himself? 
The things that “defile the man are from within, out of 
the heart,” said Jesus. He was right. We may know 
it if we will observe the processes in our own lives and 
characters. 

If this is true of individuals, it is also true of all groups. 
Do you suppose there has ever been a nation that has 
not been at times obliged to suffer the consequences of 
moral failure on the part of rulers or people? Our long 
looks at human history tell us no nation has escaped the 
consequences of misdeeds nor missed the rewards of its 
virtues. No, nor never will. These inwrought into the 
characters of citizens are sure to issue in actions. Do 
we not see how distrust, suspicion, cupidity,—the apotheo- 
sis of selfishness,—has culminated and has plunged the 
modern world into a real hell wherein the law of love is 
demanding full satisfaction and purification? The law 
is immediate and universal. 

Because of its ideals and of its spiritual significance 
the institution of religion, the Church, demands from us 
a positive attitude. If you are lukewarm or indifferent 
toward it, it judges you out of the strength of its idealism, 
Your neutrality in its presence goes simply for negation. 
If you talk with the man who professes to be neutral 
toward the Church, you will find in him a lurking sus- 
picion that he is already condemned by his attitude. 

The free soul cannot even pretend to be neutral in 
the presence of any soul-problem. There is no safety 
in that attitude. You must have a zeal for your faith 
if you are to have a worthy faith. Spiritual causes 
demand the whole man, a complete loyalty. There 
can be no compromise with sin nor with spiritual ideals. 
The fact of human brotherhood demands the best of our 
powers, and our relation to the Eternal Love demands 
our finest energy. The balances of God are weighted on 
the side of virtue and spirituality. If we would be sold 
for a worthy price, we must put quality on our side. 
There is no safety in being neither hot nor cold. Safety 
comes through moral worth and spiritual earnestness, 
only through a zeal and ability for fulfilling her law of 
love, which is the law of increasing life. 

Youncstown, OHIo. 
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| The November Rose. 


SARAH E. BURTON. 


A pure, white rose was placed within my hand, 
Fragrant and sweet as those that bloom in June; 
I clasped it close that I might understand 

What seemed to me a softly chanted tune 
Bestirring memories of vanished youth, 

Of love’s fond dreaming and its blessed truth, 


A deeper cadence soon roused eager thought, 

A grand world-anthem through the silence pealed, 
As master minds joined those that are untaught 
And the great spirit of the world revealed. 

There was no hint of sorrow, sin, or death: 

Life, love, and joy were in that fragrant breath. 


So all things speak to those who pause and hear 
Th’ inspiring whisper in the great world’s din, 
Changing to hope and faith all doubt and fear, 
The world’s fierce battles for the peace within. 
Thus, precious rose, I hold thee to my heart 
That thou thy treasure may to me impart. 


Sir William Bowring. 
1837-1916. 


Many American Unitarians will join their 
British coreligionists in the expression of 
~ sincere sorrow called forth by the recent 
death of Sir William Bowring, Baronet, of 
Liverpool, one of the most eminent, widely 
known, and beloved members of our inter- 
national household of faith. He had spent 
years of his earlier life in the United States 
and was a welcome figure at our denomina- 
tional gatherings, particularly at the Fourth 
International Congress of Religious Liberals, 
held in Boston in 1907, in which he took a 
prominent part, attending also succeeding 
Congresses held in various European cities. 
Americans visiting England gratefully recall 
his cordial attentions and generous hospitali- 
ties. The impression of his sterling qualities 
of character, the simple truth, honor, purity, 
and manliness which he attained, his deep 
reverence for spiritual concerns, his public 
spirit and loyalty to his country and his 
kind will ever abide with those who were 
privileged to know him, and confirm them in 
the way of righteousness and faith. 

We glean from our British exchanges the 
following details of his honorable and useful 
life. 

William Benjamin Bowring was born on 
Feb. 13, 1837, at St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
About the beginning of the last century, Mr. 
Bowring’s grandfather came to Liverpool 
from St. John’s and established the impor- 
tant shipping firm. Sir William’s boyhood 
was spent in England. At the age of sixteen 
he was sent to learn the business in New- 
foundland, where in 1862 he married Miss 
Isabella Maclean Jarvis, the daughter of a 
Newfoundland business man. Shortly after- 
ward he proceeded to New York, where he 
spent seven strenuous years in extending his 
business connections. About 1870 he re- 
turned to Liverpool, and his intimate con- 
nection with that city was uninterrupted till 
his death. 

From 1883 onward Sir William never 
ceased to be active in the public good. In 
1884 he was elected a member of the City 
Council. In 1892 he became alderman and 
leader of the Liberal party. In 1893 he 
became the City’s chief magistrate. A char- 
acteristic incident was the civic visit which, 
as Lord Mayor, he paid to Ireland in 1894, a 
year of great distress in Ireland owing to 
failure of crops. He organized a very large 


relief fund, and went over 
superintend the distribution. — na 
at the hand of King Edward in 1907, an 
honor regarded by all as thoroughly deserved. 
Only a few weeks before his death, by the 
unanimous vote of the City Council, it was 
decided to confer on him the highest honor 
in the city’s power, the Freedom of the City. 
His public benefactions were many and con- 
tinuous. A lasting memorial to his gener- 
osity and public spirit is Bowring Park—an 
estate of 100 acres which Sir William pur- 
chased and presented to the city in 1907. 
He gave liberal aid to everything directed 
toward the mental and physical improve- 
ment of the people, and especially to the 
bettering of the position of underpaid work- 
ers, the advancement of social purity, and 
the care of the friendless. To the last he 
was president of the Liverpool Anti-Sweating 
League. Like his father before him, Sir 
William was a devoted member of the Hope 
Street (Unitarian) Church, and his gener- 
osity to that church and its ministers knew 
no bounds. Two gifts stand out especially: 
the fine organ and the beautiful Church Hall. 
He was a member of the family which in- 
cluded Sir John Bowring, the statesman and 
writer of beautiful hymns. He loved his 
church; and his relationship with it was 
sacred and holy. Cremation took place after 
a memorial service in Hope Street Church, 
conducted by Dr. Mellor. The church was 
crowded by a congregation which included 
representatives of every section of Liverpool 
life and most of the prominent men in the 
city. 

Such lives afford the best proof of the 
truth and saving grace of our liberal Chris- 
tian gospel, a testimony which will stand 
and exert its sanctifying power long after the 
rant and roar and worldliness of popular 
“revivals” of religion have ceased and died 
away in impotence. Cc. W. W. 


Literature. 

Men, WoMEN, AND Guosts. By Amy 
Lowell. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany.—Many literary critics, whose igno- 
rance has been exceeded in the past only by 
their lethargy, have been tumbling over 
themselves to praise these last verses of Miss 
Lowell. It takes time, strength, and hero- 
ism to establish a new school of poetry, in- 
deed of any art. The bystander who takes 
the trouble, however, to study what is called 
in academic courses comparative literature 
will find, although the author of these verses 
is the leader of the school in America, that 
there are other Imagist poets throughout the 
world. Whether you are intellectually in- 
terested in the movement or not, the fact 
remains that in years to come it will stand 
forth as one of the achievements of the twen- 
tieth century. It is easy and delightful to 
eulogize the glorious past, but for the aver- 
age reader to survey the present with sound 
judgment is another matter. In these 
poems of Miss Lowell there are certain qual- 
ities that stand forth. She shows wide choice | 
of subjects, realistic backgrounds for all of 
them, an extraordinary mastery of the tech- 
nique of vers libre, and a vocabulary of words 
that kindle any one with imagination. Free 
verse has its own technique. Any doubting 


Thomas may try to compose a poem such as, the belief i im 1 the verbal: 
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‘Grotesques’ for String 

Putting technique aside for the moment, Te 
‘us study the tales told in verse, which char- 
acterize the greater portion of the volume, 

They are vivid, dramatic, and intensely emo- 
tional. “‘The Hammers,” “Malmaison,” and 

“Two Travellers in the Place Vendéme” 

have a majesty and depth that is magnificent; 
but if you know any history, and have imagi- 

nation enough to picture the scene at St. 

Helena, wonderfully described, read the por- 

tion of ‘‘Hammers”’ entitled ‘St. Helena; 

May, 1821.”’ It may be that true Imagist 

poetry requires Imagination to be its expo- 

nent. When we read the section in this book 

under the caption ‘‘Modern War Pictures,” 

we are surrounded by an entirely new atmos- 

phere. In ‘‘'The Bombardment” we note a 

singular likeness to Oscar Wilde’s ‘“‘Happy 

Prince.”” Polyphonic prose it may be called; 

but there is no form more beautiful or poetic 

in the English language; and the same can 

be said of one used in the poem entitled 

“Lead Soldiers.” Then we come to New 

England; and we read “‘Reapirig,”’ “‘Off the 

Turnpike,” and ‘The Grocery”; or, rather, 

we read them after appropriate intervals of 

meditation. If we shudder at the grim real- 

ism of their lines, we must admire them never- 

theless; for they are as truly a part of life 

as was the garden at Malmaison, or the ro- 

mance of Lady Eunice at Pickthorn Manor. 

Yet if we were allowed to choose a single 

poem from the entire collection to offer to a 

friend to show what beauty and poignant 

appeal there can be in this school of modern 

poetry, we should unhesitatingly select ‘‘ The 
Paper Windmill.” Why? Only read it, and 

you will see. 


CHRISTIAN CERTAINTIES OF BELIEF. By 
Julian K. Smith. New York: The New 
Church Press.—This volume of sermons deals 
with the dogmas of the Swedenborgian faith, 


namely, the Christ, the Bible, Salvation, — 


and Immortality. They will appear clear to 
to Swedenborgians, and perhaps confirm 
them in the faith, but they will hardly con- 
vince the doubter, or enlighten the humble 


seeker after truth. The author addresses — 


himself to the Unitarian, and joins him in 
deprecating the traditional doctrine of the 
Trinity as “amounting, virtually, to tri- 
personalism,”’ but he does not mend matters 
by substituting ‘‘ Divine Trinity in Christ, 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit,’’ and mak- 
ing him the only one God. This is idolatry. 
The author proceeds to explain what he 
means by the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
namely, ‘‘the Divine in its Infinity, the Di- 
vine in its accommodation to our low estate, 
the Divine in its ceaseless good-will and rep- 
resentative power—these constitute the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” We notice he uses the per- 
sonal pronouns “He” and “Him” when he 
speaks of the Holy Spirit. Is the Holy Spirit, 


therefore, a person, and wherein does he differ _ 
from the “Father” and the “Son”? Isthe 


“Father” a person? or has he only 


existence in the “‘Son”? Had Jesus no other ; 


being than himself in mind when he ad- 
dressed God as “Father,” or was he simply — 
praying to himself? These are some of | 
| questions suggested, not answered, by 
preacher. Nor is he more convincing 

he claims for the Bible. We had 
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THE BLACK ARROW 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Illustrated in color by N. C. Wyeth. 


A new edition of Stevenson’s classic feudal 
romance, beautifully illustrated in color by 
N.C. Wyeth. The book is of the same general 
character in size, binding, etc., as ‘‘ Kidnapped,” 
“Treasure Island,” and ‘‘ The Boy Emigrants.” 

Any one who is familiar with the Wyeth illus- 
trations, in color, of “‘ Kidnapped” and ‘‘ Treas- 
ure Island,” must realize how perfectly his art 
has identified itself with the romantic thought 
of Stevenson. No one else could portray John 
Silver, Jim and David as Wyeth has done it; no 
one could illustrate “The Black Arrow”’ as he 
has done it. 


x 
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"$2.25 net. 


With Americans of Past and Present Days 
By J. J. JUSSERAND. — 
French Ambassador to the United States; Dean of the Diplomatic 
Corps at Washington. 

“Aside from the value and interest of its historical and biographical 
studies and its charm as a piece of delightfully written English, the book 
ought to have wide and general perusal, if for no other reason than to 
enlighten American readers who may have forgotten, or may never have 
extent and nature of our indebtedness to the French 


known, the full 
people.”—New York Times. 
‘ $1.50 net. 


ENOCH CRANE 
By F. HOPKINSON SMITH and his 
son, F. BERKELEY SMITH. 
The story is of New York; it has 
much of the flavor of “Peter’’—its 


characters as lovable, its scenes as 
colorful. Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


NAN 


OF MUSIC MOUNTAIN 
By FRANK H. SPEARMAN. 
Author of ‘‘ Whispering Smith.”’ 


“Provides more excitement to the page than 
- a dozen ordinary stories.”—New York Globe. . 


Illustrated in color. $1.35 net. 


The Shepherd Who Watched 
by Night 

By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 
In this attractive and appropriate 
form, Mr. Page’s beautiful little story 
of Christmastide is a most welcome ad- 
dition to the ‘‘Perfect Tribute Series.” 
The story is of a country preacher of 
whom it was said he had outlived his 
usefulness, of his unselfish devotion to 
his flock, and of a long, stormy Christ- 
-mas eve when he “watched by night” 


_ and rescued a mother and child who. 


had sought refuge in his stable. 
=? 50 cents net. 


Faith Justified by Progress 
By HENRY WILKES WRIGHT, PH.D. 
Professor of Philosophy in Lake Forest College. 

This book traces the evolution of human ideals to the pres- 
ent stage in which it sets as its goal the transformation of our 
entire material and social environment in the interest of the 
highest spiritual welfare of every individual. 4 
12mo, cloth, $1.25 net. 
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= THE FULLBACK 
By LAWRENCE PERRY. 


_A spirited and absorbing story of the beginning 
of a boy athlete’s career. The school and college 
atmosphere are admirable and the games described 
hold the reader as though he were watching actual 
play. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


The Strange Gray Canoe 
By PAUL, G. TOMLINSON. 


An exciting expedition through the Canadian 
lakes by canoe. Hunting, fishing, a forest fire, 
treacherous rapids, and a strange gray canoe make 
it a boy’s story of many thrilling adventures. 


Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


The Story of Our Bible 
By HAROLD B. HUNTING. 


This book contains a scholarly and in- 

- teresting presentation of what has been 
learned through centuries of study about 
the making of the several books that com- 
pose the Old Testament and the New. 
The story deals with the men and women 
who wrote these books, tells why they 
wrote them and what results they 
achieved, and shows how their writings 
were preserved and brought together so 
that the Bible grew to be what it is to-day. 


Illustrated in color. $1.50 net. 


Is Christianity Practicable ? 


By WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN, PH.D., D.D. 
Roosevelt Professor of Systematic Theology in 
Union Theological Seminary. 


Recognizing the failure of the churches to exer- 
cise a controlling influence on the national policy, as 
shown by the outbreak and conduct of the present 
European war, Dr. Brown nevertheless draws hope- 
ful conclusions from the lessons already taught by 
the conflict and shows what can be done in the way 
of spiritual regeneration after the war is over. 

$1.25 net. 


Child Study and Child Training 
By WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH. 


Every parent, every teacher, and, in fact, all who 

ish to ba infected on the question of child-life, 
physical, mental, social, moral and religious, 
should read and study this book. It outlines not 
only what the child needs, but instructs the parent 
and teacher how best to meet that need. It is a 
practical help for mothers in their problems of home 
training and discipline. $1.00 net. 


Hawaii: Scenes and Impressions 


By KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD. 
Author of ‘‘Vain Oblations,’’ ‘‘The Great Tradition,” etc. 


The Hawaiian Islands of to-day, their climate and the vegetation it 
produces, their customs and government, their Americanization, and 
especially the people who live there—native, Oriental, and American— 
are here described with the resources of observation, the keen sense of the 
picturesque, and the remarkable faculty for appreciating human beings 
that have made Mrs. Gerould’s stories famous. 


Illustrated from photographs. $1.50 net. 


The Mythical Interpretation of the Gospels 
By REV. THOMAS JAMES THORBURN, D.D., LL.D. 
St. Helen’s Down, Hastings, England. 


This noteworthy answer to modern doubt and disregard for 
the historical character of Christ and a masterly analysis and 
refutation of the theory of the mythical interpretations of 
the Gospels won the $6,000 Bross Prize. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 


The Scribner Series for Young People 
With four illustrations in full color, each 60 
cents net. 

“The Modern Vikings” | «« . A 
BY H. Tes Rapeabal Ms Sag and Cow 
ara Crewe” By G. A. Henty 

By Frances “Hodge “At War with Pontiac”’ 


son Burnett 
“Will Shakespeare’s By K. Munroe 


Little Lad” “Tommy Trot’s Visit 
By Imogen Clark to Santa Claus” and 
“Stories for Boys” ‘A Captured Santa 
By Richard Harding | Claus” 
avis By Th 
‘Hans Brinker, or The Pas pear: 


Silver Skates’’ & 4 
By Mary Mapes Boys of St. Timo- 


odge thy’s’ 
With additional By Arthur Stan- 
illustrations wood Pier 
“The Hoosier School | ‘ Treasure Island’’ 
Boy” By Robert Louis 
By Edward Eggleston Stevenson 


“The Court of King 
Arthur” 
By W. H. Frost 


With additional 
illustrations 


BONNIE MAY 
By LOUIS DODGE. 


“Tt is a cheerful, beguiling, appealing tale, 
and one that is likely to find its way, just as 
does Bonnie May in its pages, to the hearts of 
all who make its acquaintance.’-—New York 
Times. 

Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


OLD GLORY 
By MARY RAYMOND SHIPMAN 
ANDREWS. 
Author of ‘‘The Perfect Tribute.”’ 


“Patriotic stories that deserve to rank with 
the author's ‘The Perfect Tribute’—and that 
is, indeed, high praise.’’-—The Outlook. 


50 cents net. 


William Newton Clarke 


A Biography with Additional 
Sketches by His Friends 
and Colleagues. 


This intimate biography of William 
Newton Clarke, preacher, teacher, and 
author, will be of the deepest interest 
not only to the students who use his 
books as texts but will also be wel- 
comed by the many thoughtful men 
and women for whom, through his 
writings, he had bridged the chasm be- 
tween the past and the present and had 
made the Christian faith possible in a 
time of doubt and transition. 

$2.00 net. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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ited to Billy Sunday, but it seems that it is 
not. This preacher still asks us to accept 
it. He deprecates the theories of modern 
critics as to the origin and development of 
the Old Testament, and he seeks to clinch the 
argument by saying, ‘They entirely disre- 
gard such explicit statements as these: 
‘Jehovah said unto Moses, Write this 
[account of battle with Amalek] for a memo- 
tial in a book’”—and this, he thinks, settles 
it; but when we turn to the passage he quotes 
(Exodus xvii. 14), we find the writer is claim- 
ing divine sanction for the most merciless acts 
of extermination ever perpetrated by one 
race against another. ‘‘I will utterly put 
out the remembrance of Amalek under 
heaven.” Is that what this preacher would 
have us understand? Does he believe the 
Hebrews exterminated the Amalekites under 
divine orders and with divine sanction? The 
Turks, and their allies, might with equal 
truth claim the same authority for their ex- 
termination of the Armenians in these mod- 
ern times. It is this kind of claim for the 
Bible which makes sceptics. This preacher 
is doing a dis-service to his church and an 
injury to religion when he talks or writes in 
this way. This makes for unbelief, not faith. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE THREE BEACHES. By 
Amy Brooks. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company. $1.25——This story 
claims to be a substitute for the “novel with 
a purpose.” Needless to say, it is a love- 


story. The human mind ever comes back. 


to a love-story, it is thought. The heroine, 
Sylvia Durant, has been brought up by a 
worldly-minded aunt, a Mrs. Van Norn, who 
is anxious to marry her niece to a wealthy 
man, and is very angry when Sylvia refuses. 
Sylvia is in love with one Jack Stanwood, a 
worthy and able young man, with good busi- 


ness prospects, but at that time only in the: 


making, and poor. She leaves her aunt’s 
house and goes to live in a rambling country 
mansion—formerly a tavern—which an ec- 
centric godmother had left her, together with 
some money in the bank and real estate in 
New York. The godmother had made a 
curious condition, that she occupy it “for a 
year and a day.” Sylvia takes Aunt Zilla 
with her as companion and housekeeper. 
Jack would have married her there and then, 
but this she refused. She did not want to 
go to him empty-handed; this bequest would 
be useful to him in his business. Evidently 
she was a practical-minded girl. We need 
not follow the story or describe the setting. 
The village characters are very like those 
Cape Cod people Joseph C. Lincoln has made 
us familiar with. Aunt Zilla is somewhat 
exaggerated, but she is a faithful soul. She 
cannot understand why Sylvia prefers a poor 
man to arich one. The story has its villain, 
this time a woman, who is a veritable Iago 
in female guise; but all ends happily. In 
places the story is crude and amateurish, but 
it has good points, and we can imagine the 
writer may do better. 


RECOVERED YESTERDAYS IN LITERATURE. 
By William A. Quayle. New York: The 
Abingdon Press.—The title of Bishop Quayle’s 
latest book does not strike us as especially 
apt, but in choice of book titles the author 
is often at the mercy of his publisher. Nine 
rather prolonged essays make up the con- 
tents of the bishop’s book, which at times fur- 
nishes very excellent reading, and again at 


times provides but poorly for his Brae as 


ment. Chief among the nine we should place. 
“The Literature of Devotion,” with its happy 
choice of phrasing now and again; ‘“‘Shake- 
speare’s Men,” “‘Tennyson’s Men,” and ‘“‘A 
Poet Chrysostom,’ by whom he means 
Francis Thompson. It is from the last- 
mentioned essay that we quote at random: 
“The accident of time is not serious. The 
man who overleaps his century and comes 
into the middle meadow of the wonders of 
the eternal consequentials is your immortal. 
We must not wish to tie men down to their 
contemporaries. What is man that he should 
ever be hedged in by his century? Is he not 
by virtue of his immortality a citizen of all 
the centuries, and shall he be traitor to his 
eternality?’’ The book has serious faults. 
It is verbose: it is crude in more than one 
line or passage, but its errors of style and 
faults of construction are in part atoned for 
by its several excellences. To the publisher 
certain unfortunate details must needs be 
assigned, such as the numberless one-line 
quotations covering whole pages; as, for in- 
stance, in ‘’Tennyson’s Men,” and again the 
insertion of continuous pages with not a 
single break in the whole. Should the 
bishop’s essays happily pass into succeeding 
editions, these matters should receive atten- 
tion. In closing, the reviewer wishes to ex- 
press his satisfaction with much that he has 
found in Bishop Quayle’s work, and the hope 
that the author may sometime supply, here 
and there, a word of suggestion Jooking 
toward intelligent revision. 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN 
By James Albert Washburn and Thomas 
Francis Moran. Longmans, Green & Co.— 
This book should be of great service at the 
present time. Never was there a more urgent 
call for the study of history, and it is of im- 
mense importance we should know as a 
nation the rock from which we are hewn. 
The authors take us a long way back, and 
with a comprehensive knowledge and sure 
hand trace the progress of events that go to 
the making of the American nation. They 
do well in showing what each stage and each 
nation have contributed, and whence we 
have our art, our science, our Jaws, our lib- 
erties, our religion. The story is well told— 
a veritable feat of condensation. There may 
be things one would like to see in the book, 
but it was a question of values, what the 
authors thought of importance, and it must 
be admitted they have jumped well. Two 
or three small things call for correction; for 
instance, on page 119, St. Albans is put down 
as ‘“‘about forty miles northwest of London.” 
The exact distance is twenty miles. Again, 
should not another word be used for the 
word “‘stringing’”’ (page 123)? The authors 
are speaking of the gradual invasion of 
Britain by the Germans; they say, ‘‘ These 
Germans did not invade Britain all at the 
same time, but came stringing along for a 
hundred and fifty years.” We talk about a 
string of onions, or a string of herring, but 
the Germans would hardly care to be asso- 
ciated with onions or herrings. Besides, it 
smacks of slang. The book supplies a niche 
in one’s memory where to put the events in 
the world’s history. It is only an ‘‘Intro- 
duction,” but it makes us anticipate with 
interest the volume or volumes which are to 
follow. 
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Sepa Ooitres! oF THE RELIGION or Ex: 


PERIENCE. By Horace J. Bridges. New — 


York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50.— 

A book about religion written by one of the 
leaders of the Ethical Culture movement; 
and a good book, too! Not that any of the 
men of his stamp are incapable of dealing 
with that subject, but they are not generally 


‘expected to show much interest in that di- 
rection. This author, as a matter of course, — 


has much criticism of existing churches to 
offer. It is, however, honest and fair, and 
much more intelligent than most of the 
scoldings to which the Church is subjected. 
He professes to speak in friendship, and 
most of the stabs he administers surely are 
the faithful wounds of a friend. He appre- 
ciates the importance of churches as a means 
through which the higher idealism is to 
reach the minds of the common people, and, 
is greatly concerned to have them perform 
their proper function. Perhaps the least 
convincing chapter of the book is that on 
the ‘‘Reinterpretation of God”; and the 
most impressive chapter is that on the “Re- 
discovery of Jesus Christ.” This latter dis- 
plays a great deal of keen sympathetic in- 
sight. The most original suggestion of the 
book is that Jesus and Socrates should stand, 
in a way, as twin saviors of the race; the 
latter to do for men in the intellectual realm 
what the former does for them in the moral 
realm. All together the author’s thought is 
helpful, interesting, and suggestive. His lit- 
erary style is excellent, so that he can be 
read both with pleasure and with profit. 


Tue Srory or Scorcu. By Enos A. 
Mills. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
—When we read publishers’ encomiums of a 


book we often start the book itself with joy- 


ous anticipation. In this case, however, 
when we read that “‘the story of his happy 
heroic life and tragic death will be enjoyed,” 
etc., we rather wonder as to the outcome of 
our perusal of The Story of Scotch. Yet we 
find the book interesting even at its begin- 
ning; for the atmosphere of the Rocky 
Mountains with the camp life, Cricket, the 
pony, Johnny, the baby grizzly, and the 
author’s penetrating, warm sympathy for his 
four-footed friends, all bring us equal charm. 
Of course, Ernest Thompson-Seton has been 
for many years the one man who could write 
of wild animals, making his readers love 
them. This little book by Mr. Mills shows 
the same distinguished qualities, literary and 
human. To analyze men and women and 
make them lovable is, indeed, difficult, but 
to make a little collie dog so real that he 
seems actually to possess a soul is the rare 
accomplishment of a difficult task. Scotch 
and his master share hardships and prosperity 
together. The little dog’s death has an 
element of such simple heroism in it that in 
our admiration we forget to grieve either for 
him or his master. Boys and girls will 
profit, as will their parents, by reading this 
charming little story; and it will make us 


all, remembering Scotch, a little more con- — 


siderate of our own little dogs in our civilized 
homes. ; 
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_ Law AND Love, and Other Poems. By 
E. Hl V. Huigin. Boston: The Gorham - 
Press.—Amid a collection of minor verse, 
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t A It is entitled “Life, Light, and Love.” 
i “O Life that in all being glows, | 

F . Sublime in all Thy hallowed ways, 

¥ My life from Thee with Thine enclose 
> And sanctify through endless days! 


aE “O Light of Light to all mankind, 

: _ The darkness in my life remove, 
Enlighten Thou mine inmost mind 
_ That I to all Thy light may prove! 


“‘O Love that fillest every heart, 
purge me with Thy sacred flame 
That I to others may impart 
The glory of Thy wondrous name! 
- “O Life, and Light, and Love of all, 
By whom, in whom, for whom we live, 


Grant us Thy grace who on Thee call 
Our all for Thee and Thine to give!” 


THE Gtiory or Tor: and Other Poems. 
By Edna Dean Proctor. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company.—In the dedication of her 
recent volume, “To Toilers Everywhere,” 
Miss Proctor strikes with firmness the note 
that forms the governing principle of her 
. verse. In these sixteen poems one finds noth- 

ing of the trivial, nothing of the small and 
commonplace. On the contrary, these 
thoughtful verses go very far to justify their 


RECENT SCIENCE 
AND 


THE SOUL’S SURVIVAL 


An article in the Bibliotheca Sacra for October 19 
By Dr. JAMES T. BIXBY 


For sale at 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., and 
105 East 20th St., New York City, at special 
price of 30 cents per copy. 


LECTURES BY 
DR. SUNDERLAND 


Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, D.D., is prepared to 
deliver Lectures and Addresses within a reason- 
able distance of New York upon the following 
among other subjects: 


WORLD RELIGION 


THe Great RELIGIONS OF MANKIND. 

Tse Great SAcRED Books oF MANKIND. 

Tue PLAcE OF JESUS AND CHRISTIANITY IN THE WORLD’S 
Rewicious DEVELOPMENT. 

Tse Brste EMANCIPATED FROM ITS CHAINS AND MADE 
A Wortp Boox. 

Woripd BroTrHERHOOD. 


THE ORIENT 


1. THE PRESENT AND Future oF CHINA. 
PUBLIC ENDURE? f 
2. THE = TION OF JAPAN. Is THERE A JAPANESE 


a » WHH 
a : one ¢ 


WILL THE RE- 


‘ 3- Potrrican Inpia: Witt British RuLE ENDURE? 
_ 4. Rewicrous InpiA: Writ Inp1A BecoME CHRISTIAN? 
5. THE BranMo J AND THE ARYA SoMAJ, THE RE- 
MARKABLE RELIGIOUS REFORM MOVEMENTS OF 


6. Rag RELIGION IN THE ORIENT: PERSONAL OxsER- 
. ~. VATIONS AND EXPERIENCES IN JAPAN, CHINA, Inp1iA, 
5 ‘ PHILIPPINES. 
= Dr. Sunderland’s Lectures on the Orient are 
aes the fruits of his studies for many years of the 
Civilization and Religions of Asia, his tour 
through India to visit the Brahmo Somajes in 
the interest of the British Unitarian Association 
in hangar and his extended visit to Japan, 
Srna per: : pears, and the Philippines as 
Lecturer of the rican nitarian 


“y 
yet 
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th ‘many pages of more ambitious poetry. frac —— or two will reveal this fact; for 


L treet, Ne York cay 


FS Better, fee = of the sunless mine, the fisher’s 


Than the slothiul ease of him who sleeps in 
the shade of his breadfruit-tree; 

For sloth is death and stress is life in all God’s 
realms that are 

And the joy of the limitless heavens is the 
whirl of star with star!” 


The quotation is from the initial poem, and 
among other poems well worth noting are 
“The Tryst by the Grand Canyon,” ‘‘On the 
Massachusetts Coast,” and ‘‘The Kingdom 
of God.” 


HENRY JAMES (Writers of the Day Series). 
By Rebecca West. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co.—Miss West does not hesitate to pass 
audacious judgments upon the late Henry 
James—judgments which are more distin- 
guished for remarkable similes than for 
graphic descriptions. ‘‘He had a tiemen- 
dous sense of the thing that is and none at 


BRETT’S 


ENGRAVED CARDS 


or holiday greetings. Unique styles. Attractive prices. 
30 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Christmas 


HATCH’S 


We are at 148 Tremont St. 
with lots and lots and some 
more lots of Christmas offer- 
ings that will please the 
recipients of your giving and 
so reasonably priced that 
you will get out without 
that tired feeling in your 


purse. 
148 Tremont at West STREET 


‘Tay 


yall of the thing: thatiias-bESB,” we fod her 


observing in one place, and elsewhere she 
declares that “he never perceived that life 
is always a little painful at the moment, not 
only at this moment but at all moments”— 
remarks as characteristic of the novelist as 
of his critic. Impressionist \by tempera- 
ment, Miss West concerns herself very little 
with facts and succeeds in putting before her 
readers a very definite picture of a very not- 
able personality. 


SALVATION BY FAITH 
AND 
SALVATION BY CHARACTER 


Short Leaflet. 


Sent gratis (no charge whatever) to P. O. M. workers or 
any one interested. 


Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
5 Brimmer Street, Boston. 


IVY AND LA LOUISE 
CORSETS 


Models suitable 
for every type 
of figure at 


1.00; 1.25; 
1.50; 2.00; 
2.50; 3.00; 
3.50; 4.00; 
4.50; 5.00; 
6.50; 7.50; 
8.50; 10.00; 
12.50 to 25.00 


Palmer’s Corset Store 
(One Store Only) 


52 Winter Street 
Boston, Mass. 


EXPERTS ON LIGHTIN 


END 


FOR OUR CATALOGUES 


BS 161 FRAN Bas | ST. COR.CONGRESS ST. 
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‘The Rome, 
The Harmful Hitting Habit. 


Kindly Child: 
May I have a hobby-horse? 
Oh, how I should like it! 


Kindly Mother: 
You may have a hobby-horse 
If you will not strike it. 


Not that you could hurt the wood, 
Nor pain a painted rabbit— 
But Kindly Children must not learn 
The harmful hitting habit! 
—Fairmont Snyder. 


The Elastic Christmas Play. 


KATE HUDSON. 


He who superintends and she who teaches 
Sunday-school, as well as they who coach 
and drill the small scholars for the usual 
Christmas entertainment, are well aware 
that after, and in spite of, the most careful 
selecting, staging, and rehearsing of such 
productions, they stand in danger of falling 
through at any time from droppings-out 
because of the usuaJ. midwinter child-ail- 
ments and by reason of sudden and quite 
unexpected flittings ‘‘to Grandma’s” or ‘“‘to 
Uncle George’s.”’ 

To obviate such discomfiture the follow- 
ing wee play is cordially recommended to 
junior classes as employing all available 
talent without being wrecked by the un- 
avoidable absence of some and the joyful 
turnings-up of other small ‘players; an 
elastic and contractible little frolic in which 
scenery, costumes, and properties are of the 
simplest and rdles of the shortest; and 
which can be (and has been) given after 
three short repetitions and one dress rehear- 
sal. It is called ‘‘Mrs. Santa Tries a Hand,” 
and shows the Santa Claus sitting-room with 
Mrs. Santa at the door calling out farewells 
and directions to an unseen Santa loading 
his sled. 

“Your gloves, Santa dear, your gloves! 
[throwing him an enormous pair] and pull 
your cap well over your ears, do, dearie. 
Sure you have everything?” 

Santa’s: voice from outside: ‘Everything 
all right and tightly tied on and together. 
Good-by, honey, and don’t get too losipsozae 
while I’m gone.’ 

Mrs. Santa: 
as soon as ever you can. 
good luck to you!” 

Amid much’ stamping of hoofs and feet, 
and considerable shouting to Vixen and 
Donder and Blitzen, and gradually receding 
ringing of sleigh-bells, Mrs. Santa waves 
her hand toward the wings and then, drop- 
ping into her rocking-chair, begins to knit 
as she rocks and ruminates: ‘‘Well, I’m glad 
he’s off at last, poor man; and however he’s 
managed to run six or seven Sunday-school 
treats every day and. four or five more every 
night for ten days running without mixing 
up some, forgetting others, and slighting the 
rest of ’em, I really do not— [Telephone 
rings violently and keeps on ringing till Mrs. 
Santa takes up the receiver.] Hello—yes; 
but he’s not in——No; he’s only just left.— 
Oh, probably not before midnight. But, oh, 


“Til try not to; but get back 
Good-by and 


|J’m the Raraxcopatly 


my dear, hy didn’t you call him up | ‘sooner? 
—You don’t say! Well, I don’t wonder you 
were upset and delayed‘—What! I? Why, 


|I never did such a thing in my life!—I 


wouldn’t know how and, besides, there’s 
nothing left to do it with, for Santa’s taken 
every toy and candle and tinsel-trimming 
with him.—Gather up what’s left of odds 
and ends, you mean, and take it down to 
you? Yes, I suppose I could at least fry. 
Where did you say? Berwin Place and Drake 
Avenue? Repeat that, please: B-e-r-w-i-n, 
Berwin; yes; and at 7.30 sharp?—All right, 
and we'll do the best we can, and no one 
can do better than that—all right; good-by 
{hanging up receiver and stepping to edge of 
platform]. And now to work as hard and as 
fast as ever we can [clapping her hands]. 


Flock! Flick! 
Come quick! 


(Christmas elves come running and stand 
at attention.) 


Mrs. Santa: 


Such a flurry! skip and scurry 

To the workshop in a hurry! 

Pick up everything you find there, 
All that Santa’s left behind there; 
Give it all a thorough brushing, 
Fetch it down and come a-rushing! 


(Elves tumble all over each other in their 
haste to obey. Mrs. Santa takes from her 
apron-pocket a roll of parchment marked 
‘‘Sunday-school Christmas needs” and, un- 
rolling it, studies it attentively, as the chil- 
dren, led by the elves, enter to the sound 
of some jolly march. They parade twice 
round the platform and then form in a 
double line across the back. Mrs. Santa 
reads off the different articles from her list; 
the child representative, when mentioned, 
steps forward, says its small say, and then 
stands next to Mrs. Santa till all are grad- 
ually gathered round her.) 


Candies: 


Peppermint, nougat, chocolate-creams, 
Caramels, gum-drops, and luscious pralines, 
Taffy, jujube-paste—candy, that’s me, 

For our green Sunday-school Christmas tree. 


Pop-corn: 


I’m the pop-corri white and red 

Strung upon a strong white thread; 

Festooned and crisscrossed you'll see me 

Wound round our Sunday-school Christmas 
tree. 


Oranges: 


Oranges, so round and yellow; 

One for each girl and one for each fellow 
Who fill the hall and live up to the rule 

Of their teachers in our dear Sunday-school. 


Electric Bulbs: 


Here a light and there a light— 

Gleaming, glowing, red and white. 

Fed by electricity, 

We light up the Sunday-school Christmas 
tree. 


Glass Ornaments: 


We are globes and balls so bright 

Of gleaming glass which make the tree 
Gleam and sparkle and shine in the sight 

Of all the kind friends who’ve come vd see. 


Cornucopia: 

I hope they’re going to fasten me 
"Way up on our tall Christmas tree; 
Where I can swing and sing, Hurrah! 


ay ae, Stites 


We are the Chistes carols, Ve 
Such songs as children sing 3 
When Santa Claus is nearing fast — 
And Christmas joy-bells ring; . 
The dear old songs, the Christmas hes} 
Of many Sunday-school Christmas trees. 


Christmas Joys: 

I am the jolly Christmas joy 

Which makes each girl and every boy 

Feel like hopping and prancing and dancing; 

I fill each girl with merry giggles, . 

And every boy with squirms and wiggles; 

I make him skip and jump as he 

Stands under the Sunday-school Christmas 
tree. 

Tiny Tots: 

These are our Sunday-school Tiny Tots, 

A merry little throng 

Who will be chairmen and trustees 

When they’ve grown big and strong; 

So of glad rousing cheers give three 

To welcome us Tiny Tots so wee 

Here under the Sunday-school Christmas tree. 


Christmas Spirit: 
I’m little Christmas Spirit; 
I’ve come your hearts to fill 
With sparkling golden merriment 
-And wholesome green good-will. 


T'll shake them up and scatter them 
On all the good folk here 

So they will make a home with them 
For use throughout the year. 


And now I’ll wish the Sunday-school 
And all our guests so dear 

The merriest kind of Christmas 
And the happiest New Year. 


Christmas Entertainers: 

Here are the girls and boys who know 
Some Christmas poem or song; and so 
They’re going to line up in a row 

And reel off everything they know. 

(When the last recitation is.ended, Mrs. 
Santa marshals her “Supplies” in line and 
sends them, the Christmas elves at their 
head, twice round the platform—singing a 
well-known Christmas song—and down the 
chancel steps and thence into the front pews 
reserved for them. Suddenly with much 
clatter and bell-ringing Santa Claus appears 
and, after affectionately greeting his wife, 
distributes the Christmas goodies.) 


The Jordan Children and the Hornets 


Lena Jordan had come in from her play 
crying bitterly. She said that something had 
pricked her ankle while she was crossing the 
stile in the meadow. 

Her mother took off her stocking and shoe 
and found that something had stung her. 
She bound the place, and kept it wet for 
some time, taking the pain away. 


Just as she was beginning to feel better, 


Amy Roth, who lived in the next farm-house — 
to the Jordan's and was Lena’s best littl 
friend, came in. She said that her 
hed, been stag while, reese Peay 

aie must be a horas 


“Oh, why can’t: i smoke it 
Robert, Lena’s elder atric 


quite ee attie by this time. ; 
-“T shouldn’t think of letting you do such 
“3 thing!” exclaimed Mrs. Jordan to Robert, 
while she smoothed Dottie’s little head. 
- “Qh dear!” pouted Robert. i 
‘ it just as well asthe men.” 
“Tt is absurd!” returned his mother. 
abel people eet stung to death by hornets 


Oh, x puti in False Jordan at this point. 
“JT don’t think Robert and I should get stung 
to death if we undertook to smoke out a 
hornets’ nest.” 
Grandpa had been sitting by the window 
apparently reading, but he had really heard 
every word that had been said. 
“Tt would be a different thing if you went 
with Robert,” admitted Mrs. Jordan, who 
knew that grandpa never tried to do any- 
thing that he did not fully understand. 
. “In the first place, we should have to make 

re t suggested grandpa. 
“Suppose we all stroll down to the stile, and 
see what we can see.” 

Mrs. Jordan was quite willing that the 
children should go anywhere .with grandpa; 
so he started off, and with Robert on one side, 
little Dottie on the other, and Lena and Amy 
following hard after them, in the track made 
by the hay-carts, they went gayly across the 

- meadow toward the old stile. 

Cautiously they explored the high fence in | 
the vicinity, and Lena’s bright eyes soon spied 
a great round hornets’ nest, fastened in a 
corner beneath the very steps. 

“We'll fix ’em!” cried grandpa. 
show those fellows that they can’t sting our 
little folks with impunity. We'll do the way 
the Indians do out in’ California. ‘ I’ve seen 
’em many a time, and I’ve done it myself, 
too. But I don’t eat the eggs as they do.”’ 

- “Kat the eggs!”’ cried the children together. 
_ “Yes,” said grandpa, “‘they eat them, and 
consider them great delicacies. Now we will 
let the little girls pull some grass and some 
leaves for us, and then they had better go up 
to the house. Robert, you go down to the 
-river-bank and gather some driftwood.” 

For a few moments they all worked briskly, 
and soon gathered a large pile of ig boughs, 
grass, and leaves. 

“Now,” said grandpa, “hurry up and run 
Hornets will be after you, 


sure thefe is a n 


honey; “but when Lena touched one of the 
white points with a long pin, it drew itself 


scream, and rushed away, but grandpa as- 
sured her that it was only a baby hornet, and 
that it could not possibly hurt her. 

“T don’t understand why they did not lose 
all life, with that smoke blowing in.on them 3 4 ig, 
for so long, 
probably live much longer with nobody to 
care for them.” 


home, little girls! 
if you don’t make haste!” 
Lena, Amy, and Dottie ran shrieking and 
_ laughing across the meadow, and when they 
were fairly out of sight, grandpa tied a hand- 
kerchief around his own neck and one around 
_Robert’s. Then he took some matches and 
paper, which he had thoughtfully provided, 
from his pocket, and cautiously piling the 
_ paper and driftwood as near the hornets’ nest 
as he thought prudent, and so that the wind 
would blow the smoke directly into it, he 
started a fire. As soon as it was well burn- 
Robert threw the green twigs and 


ry 


Yao 


"ass on the flame By this means all danger 


| was burned.—The Lutheran. . 279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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i ascot the excited shoreline 


lave by = seemed to give up to fear 

or smoke, part for unknown regions. ‘ ei illa c - 

At last they seemed all to have gone or to be Reta eee 
stupefied by the smoke. 
Robert, who had been greatly elated by| trees familiar to the children. The maple, 
their success, wanted to take the nest down. 
)| So grandpa let him do it, standing closely so 
as to direct and take care of him. Then 
Robert found a long stick, and on top of this 
he bore the nest in triumph to the house. 

-It was now dinner-time, and the men came | pupils. , 
trooping in from the hay-field. Robert was 
very proud to show them his treasure. He 
hardly gave grandpa his share of the credit 
when telling the thrilling story of the nest; 
but grandpa only laughed when Mrs. Jordan 
mentioned this. He said that Robert had| submitted the following 
showed good pluck, and deserved a great deal 
of praise, and as Robert uniformly alluded} Kelly’s woods, used for pasture. Second, 


to the nest as “grandpa’s hornets’ nest,” ‘he| there is Atwell’s grove, used for the ash dump. 


considered that honor enough. But the third woods is the best of them all— 
After dinner they all examined the nest, | it’s Brown’s Gully, 


admiring the layers of fine, pretty paper of | New York Times. - ae 
which it was composed. In the very bottom . ‘ 
of it there was a system of little cells like : 
honeycomb. In each of these was something - A White Company. - = 
z 


duced nature study as a new branch in her 
class-room. She gave several talks on the 


the elm, the spruce, and the poplar in turn =n 
formed subjects of interesting discourse. es 
The manner of growth, together with the . ; 
uses of the various woods, were topics < 
assigned to awaken the observation of the : 


One day Miss Brown tested her scholars on 
their newly acquired knowledge. ‘‘Name 
three kinds of woods, and state one use made 
of each,”’ she wrote on her blackboard. 

To her utter amazement one answer paper 
: “Tn our town there 
are three kinds of woods. First, there is ' ‘- 


J 
used for picnics.””— . we 


At first the children thought it was 


shire, England, is stocked with beasts and 

birds of various sorts, every one white. It (4 
is said to be a very pretty sight to look over ar 
the beautiful park and see the droves of 
white deer, also the white geese, ducks, and 
swans that are paddling about in the lakes. + ge 
The fields are dotted with white cattle, not 


Baron Alington’s large farm in Dorset- 7 Ads : 
De 


It was alive! Lena gave a little 


only the British varieties, but the Brahmin 
breed, otherwise known as zebus, and there ‘ 
are several of the sacred humped-back bulls = 


” 


said grandpa. ‘‘ They cannot 


This reassured the children; and after ae wagner a 
looking at the nest all they wanted to, it was he white Angora goats have long horns om 
put upon the mantel in a corner of the room, and bape 6 pendent hair a fine a silk. There +4 
where their special treasures were all carefully ert white gui or ag white pigeons, white “ 
preserved: mice and rats, white turkeys, and there must r 

be fine white horses, dogs, and cats. a 

Now comes the funny part of the story. a 

Two or three weeks after grandpa’s hornets’ ge Tae : f, 
nest was taken, and when everybody had There once was a couple of bears, ey gi. 
almost forgotten about it, Mrs. Jordan went| Who were eating baked apples on shares. - ag 
into the parlor one morning to open the When the apples were gone, ae 
windows, as she usually did, but she found it yyai ree APP ee Ppl ; * 
full of buzzing hornets. She retreated in a = “Navid Stary Topdghe 2 im 


hurry, and having found Mr. Jordan and the 

maid, she brought them back to help her.| Little Dorothy had been intently watch- 2 
They covered their heads, necks, and hands, | ing her brother, an amateur artist, blocking w 
and armed with brooms and brushes, they] out a landscape in his sketch-book. Sud- ee? 
sallied boldly into the haunted room. They | denly she exclaimed, “‘I know what drawing 
managed to open the windows, and after a]is.” ‘Well, Dot, what is it?’’ ‘Drawing 
vigorous fight the last intruder was finally|is thinking, and then marking around the “- 


* R + 8 
driven out. think,” ‘oe 
“Where could they have come from!” a 
cried Mrs. Jordan, then so flushed and weary ; : eA | 
she sank into a chair in the sitting-room. The Children s Mission Is) 
“T have.a theory,” said grandpa, laughing. Chil d ~ 
“But as I shall have to own to making a mis- to laren 
take myself if I tell you what it is, perhaps Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864, i 
I tn’t.”? —- The Unitarian Children’s Charity. ” 
ough : Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give , 
- “What is it, prada?” inquired Robert. —— to eer children, in i own bonies, or in , 
; es more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 2 
. “You don't suppose those little hornets which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
in that nest could have come to maturity and | are in close relations with the central office. ie 
flow do >” Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
own out,.do your - Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. _« 
_'That’s it!” cried Mrs. Jordan. ‘‘Oh,| Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
sae wonder if there are any bess - ering ey HENRY At, WILL AMS. OMSTARE: i 
* there couldn’t be,’? said grandpa. Vice-PREsWeEnT, E s 
a CLER RISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
| They went and looked into the nest; the i cesta, ALLSTON BURR. A Sh ) 
little cells were empty. Directors: Mrs ra eatley, George nn, > 
’ Bui . Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De. Normandie, q 
! But Mrs. Jordan said she would worry cesta weve Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley L. Pick- af 
and} about it all summer, if the nest was left man, Jr., +, Mis. ye T. Rice, William = Slocum, Rev. 
on (2 ’ now ugusta llllams, ad 
around. So grandpa’s pretty hornets’ nest} “Y"SAR ER B. FIELD, Genera SECRETARY, n 


Chicago Letter. 


Chicago has been revelling in a second 
October. The November of Hood has been 
indefinitely postponed and we hope it has 
been dropped off of the calendar entirely. 
Automobiles have been in great demand, and 
church-goers on Sunday have felt an addi- 
tional glow of self-approbation. 

In the sudden death of Rockwood W. 
Hosmer, Unity Church, Chicago, has lost one 
of its most loyal members. An impressive 
funeral service, conducted by Rev. Fred V. 
Hawley, was held in the church on October 
6. On account of Mr. Hosmer’s death the 
Men’s Club dinner, which had been set for 
October 8, was postponed until December 
Ess . 
Mr. Hawley’s sermons for the month of 
November were based on a study of Patrick’s 


book, ‘Relaxation,’ treating the topics 
“Play,” ‘‘Laughter,” ‘‘Profanity,” ‘‘Al- 
cohol.” 


Again, as for several years past, Unity 
Church was included in the Union Thanks- 
giving Service of the churches in [the neigh- 
borhood in which the church is located. 
This time the service was held in the Welling- 
ton Congregational Church, and the ministers 
who participated in the exercises were Presby- 
terian, Methodist Episcopal, Congregational, 
Unitarian, and two Jewish rabbis. 

At All Souls’ Church there is the usual 
enthusiasm of beginning the year’s work. 
The Browning class is larger than ever. 
During November the members have studied 
“Paracelsus.”” The Monday evening course 
in Current Poetry is largely attended. These 
meetings are held in the parsonage. Dr. 
Jones finds new and interesting material in 
the modern poets, especially attractive to 
him. The first edition of his recent book, 
“Love for Battle Torn Peoples,” is nearly 
_ exhausted, and a second edition has been 
ordered for distribution among legislators, 
educators, and others before the third edition 
is printed for general distribution. Orders 
for ten or more for schools and special 
classes will be issued for fifty cents per copy. 

Art lovers in Chicago have been enjoying 
a rich treat which is to be permanent. The 
new wing to the Art Institute was thrown 
open early this month and will be used in 
future for temporary exhibits. It is a 
triumph in architecture. There is an arched 
roof of glass, and below this each gallery has 
a glass ceiling. The artificial light is placed 
above these ceilings, and there will be little 
difference in the light day or night. ‘These 
ceilings are built on two levels, so that the 
light directly over the pictures on the sides 
is a few inches nearer, that is, the ceiling is 
that much lower than it is in the middle, 
and the effect is very pleasing. ‘This wing is 
fifty feet wide and two hundred and fifty feet 
long. ‘The lower floor is devoted entirely to 
statuary, and even large pieces can be well 
placed. The upper floor is divided into 
rooms varying in size from twenty-five feet 
square to fifty feet square. In the days of 
modern impressionist and other newer styles 
of painting this added distance shows the 
pictures to the greatest advantage. Long 
vistas are possible everywhere, and I am 
sure artists will thoroughly enjoy exhibiting 
their work here. 

The Civic Music Association gave what 
will be an annual fall festival last week at 
Orchestra Hall. The Symphony Orchestra, 


The programme was given by choruses of 
pupils of the schools in the neighborhood 
where the civic work has been done and 
showed the fine results already gained. In 
the three years since its organization there 
have been 5,219 children’s classes held in 
the small parks and schools; in many cases 
pupils of several groups of non-English- 
speaking families have been brought together, 


and a community interest has been created. | 


The auditorium was filled with~a most en- 
thusiastic audience. F. LE B. 


Liberal Evangelism. 


During the past week a number of Unita- 
rian churches in New England have been 
carrying forward the work of Liberal Evan- 
gelism by the method of holding preaching 
missions. ‘The general plan has been to use 
two Sundays and every night between for 
preaching services. At Walpole, N.H., the 
annual meeting of the New Hampshire Uni- 
tarian Association was held a few weeks ago, 
and the principal subject for the day was 
“Liberal Evangelism.” At that time the 
minister of the Walpole church, Rev. Lewis 
W. Sanford, began plans for the holding of 
these meetings, and the plans were carried 
out this past week. 

Rey. Charles R. Joy, minister of the First 
Parish in Portland, Me., preached on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday of the week, 
and Rev. Frank A. Powell, minister of All 
Souls’ Church, Braintree, Mass., preached on 
Thursday and Friday. 

Similar plans were made for a week of 
meetings in Manchester, N.H., where Rev. 
Edmund B. Gearhart is the minister. On 
the first Sunday, November 19, Mr. Gear- 
hart exchanged with Rev. Manley B. Town- 
send of Nashua, who preached morning and 
evening. On Monday, ‘Tuesday, and 
Wednesday evenings Rev. Henry Hallam 
Saunderson of Boston, who has charge of the 
work of Liberal Evangelism for the American 
Unitarian Association, was the preacher. 
For Thursday and Friday evenings Mr. Joy 
of Portland came from Walpole. On Satur- 
day evening Mr. Townsend again was the 
preacher. On Sunday morning Mr. Gear- 
hart preached on why he became a Unitarian, 
and on Sunday evening the preacher was 
Rev. John W. Barker of Lebanon, N.H. 

During the same week in Hingham, Mass., 
the old First Parish and the new North 
Church united for a week of meetings. The 
first four services were held in the new 
North Church, and the others in the old 
Meeting-House. The preachers for the week 
were, on Sunday, November 19, at 7.30, 
Rev. A. M. Rihbany, minister of the Church 
of the Disciples, Boston, followed on succes- 
sive evenings by Rev. Abbot Peterson of 
Brookline, Rev. L. V. Rutledge of the Har- 
vard Street Church, Cambridge, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham of Boston, Rev. F. M. 
Eliot of Cambridge, Rev. Louis €. Cornish, 
secretary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and former minister of the old Meeting- 
House, and Rev. W. W. Fenn, dean of the 
Harvard Divinity School. 

Beginning next Sunday, December 3, 
many of the churches in New England will 
present simultaneous subjects in a wide- 
spread proclamation of the principles of the 
liberal faith. The coming week evangelistic | 


writhr wldebsibe Sige Julia Claussen, Sere rin 


in Natick, of sre Rev. Alfred W. Bir 
the minister. The same week Rev. Frank A 


Powell of Braintree, who recently preached _ 


every night for a week in Attleboro, and who 
has spoken widely on “Liberal Evangelism’’ 


in other churches, will hold a week of meet-— 


ings in his own church, and has invited a 
number of neighboring ministers to assist. 


‘ 


Names of Unitarians. 


The Western Unitarian Conference through 
its standing committee for Illinois and Wis- 


consin has in hand a project to do for Uni- — 


tarianism in Chicago and in Milwaukee a 
service similar to that which has re-energized 
our churches in several Eastern cities. 

As a preparation for meetings to be held 
in local churches as well as at some central 
point, the committee desires to secure at 


once the names and addresses of persons in ~ 


or near Milwaukee and Chicago not identified 
with our churches in those places who are 
likely to be interested in a modern and con- 
structive presentation of religion. Readers 


of the Christian Register in all parts of the 


country who have knowledge of such persons 
are earnestly requested to send names and 
addresses to the secretary of this committee. 
WALTER F. GREENMAN. 
ALBERT R. VAmL. 
Ernest C. Smitu, Secretary, 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


The Children’s Mission. 


An advance copy of the sixty-seventh — 


annual report of the Children’s Mission to 
Children, in its usual attractive form, has just 
reached us, and the report is to be sent out to 
the public in a week or ten days. 

The report shows a work enlarged over 
that of past years, help of one kind or another 
having been given to 1,048 children. The 
large proportion of these were helped without 
removal from their own homes, but 350 were 
cared for by the Mission in its foster homes, 
10,526 weeks of board being provided. The 
Mission spent during the year $47,000. 

The general secretary, Parker B. Field, in 
his report emphasizes the point that it is not 
numbers but efficient work that counts, and 
quotes Secretary of Commerce Redfield in his 
advice to ‘‘ Get facts, see far, think through.” 
He states that all efforts of the Mission must 
bring lasting results; otherwise the money of 
the contributors will be wasted. It is shown 
that in planning for the child the whole family 
must be considered and that the child should 
be helped without removal from its own home 
whenever possible. 

Greatest care is used in selecting foster 


homes with good moral and religious atmos- — 


phere, and an effort is made to place children 
in families of their own faith. At the end of 
the year 73 per cent. of the children in charge — 


were Protestant, 18 per cent. were Roman — ie 


Catholic, and 9 per cent. were of Jewish faith. 
Emphasis is placed upon the work of the 


Mission recently undertaken for delicate 


children sent by various hospitals. 1 
are children who, though given the best 
treatment at the hospital, would not re 0 

in their own pies Peer 


we 


a better Sore, 


vi a upon the Mission have been so 
“te 


‘hr excess of its income that the year closed 
_ with a deficit of $2,260. 
_ In the report of the clerk of the board, Rev. 


inom Christopher R. Eliot, it is shown that the 


ae 


5 
=a 


§ 
= 


public accountant. 


funds of the Mission have been handled in a 
~ businesslike manner, with proper bonding of 
those who handle the money, and audit by a 
He closes with an urgent 
appeal to adults for funds to support this our 
principal Unitarian work for children. 


: Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Three resolutions presented at the luncheon 
held by the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 


Justice during the Ministers’ Institute at 
_ Springfield have recently been sent to the 


members of the Fellowship for a referendum 
vote. The resolutions with the results of the 


“ballot are as follows:— 


1. Resolved: That we commend President Woodrow 
Wilson for the wisdom and self-restraint with which he has 


_ conducted the affairs of this nation in its difficult relations 


with Mexico, and that with him we hope for a successful 
outcome of the deliberations of the Commission that now 
has the Mexican question under advisement. 


Affirmative votes numbered 59; negative ~: 


votes, 11. Six divided the resolution, voting 
“No” on the first clause and “‘Yes” on the 


second. 


2. Resolved: That we express our approval of the eight- 


_ hour day as a step in the direction of industrial democracy. 


_ Affirmative votes, 65; negative, 4. Eight 
approved of the eight-hour day in principle 
but not of the recent Adamson bill and the 
method of its enactment. 


3. Resolved: That we record our unqualified opposition 


- to all forms of compulsory military training or service as 
- inconsistent with democracy. 


Affirmative votes, 48; negative, 24. 
Several other members returned ballots 


in which the resolutions were modified to 


show their exact stand on the questions. 
These could not be tabulated as affirmative or 
negative. Still others wrote expressing their 


"approval or disapproval of the plan to reg- 


ister the opinions of the Fellowship by the 
sending of referenda, but stating that for 
various reasons they could not vote on these. 
CAROLINE L. CARTER, 
pereery: 


“Sober First Ke Bon cad Campaign. 


“The Unitarian Temperance Society has 
voted to print each month a post-card set- 
ting forth the scientific basis of the present 


call for total abstinence, and the workings of 


_ Prohibition in territory recently dry. These 


pena ‘ Seitates to send to the 
f light and leading in the town one of 
ery month. If this is not prac- 


them be slipped into parish no- 
- that the recipient send them to 


“cause to 


we 


or the| Tree.” In 
omg aah ie Lewis. 


 post-card campaign theoaatl: 
n parish till it comes about 
are literally snowed with these 
Teduestinea cards addressed by Unitarian 
hands? ? 
The cost of roo cards is 50 cents. 
ples of cards follow: — 


Sam- 


“Arrests before and after closing the see 
Portland, Ore., 1915 (January—June), saloons 
open, total arrests, 10,040, arrests for drunk- 
enness, 3,047; 1916 (January—June), saloons 
closed, total arrests, 3,047, arrests for drunk- 
enness, 716. Seattle, Wash., 1915 (January— 
June), saloons open, total arrests, 10,152, 
arrests for drunkenness, 2,272; 1916 (January— 
June), saloons closed, total arrests, 5,444, 
arrests for drunkenness, 1,577. 

“These cards are designed to bring to think- 
ing men the latest scientific facts and figures 
about alcohol and the value of closing the 
saloons. 

‘TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 
“25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.” 

“Old Mortality and John Barleycorn! 
An investigation made from 2,000,000 policy 
holders covering 43 American Life Insurance 
Companies shows :— 

‘1. Those accepted as standard lives, but 
whose histories show occasional alcoholic 
excess in the past, had a mortality 50% in 
excess of the mortality among insured lives in 
eneral. 

“2. Those who took two glasses of beer 
or a glass of whiskey a day, or their alcoholic 
equivalent, had a mortality 18% in excess of 
the average. 

“3. Those who indulged more freely, but 
who were accepted as standard insurance 
risks showed a mortality 86% in excess of the 
average.” 


See Eugene Lyman Fisk, director of hy- 
giene, Life Extension Society, Aétlantic 
Monthly, November, 1916. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


A Selected List of C Christmas Stories. 


In response to a request, and as part of 
her work as a member of the committee on 
the Sunday school and the home, Mrs. Clif- 
ford B. Hastings has prepared a list of 
stories for use at the Christmas season. 
These are chosen from personal knowledge 
of their worth, and have been tested in re- 
peated use. hese stories are for the most 
part intended to be read in the home, but 
many of them lend themselves to Sunday- 
school and other public use. ‘The list is as 
follows :— 

For all ages:— 

Bible story. Luke ii. 1-20. 

Ages 4 to 6 years:— 

“A Visit from St. Nicholas.”’ 
Moore. 

“The First Christmas Presents.”” Edward 
Everett Hale. In “Kindergarten Stories.” 
Wiltse. 

“Legend of the Christmas Tree.” 


Clement C. 


Lucy 


.| Wheelock. In “For the Children’s Hour.” 


Bailey and Lewis. 
“How the Fir-Tree Became the Christmas 
“For the Children’s Hour.” 


Peas eee In “ Best Stories 
to Tell to Children.” Bryant. 

“The Christmas Cake.’”” Maud Lindsay. 
In “More Mother Stories.” _ 
“The Rag Doll’s Christmas.” ‘‘The Nest 
That Hung on the Christmas Tree.” Caro- 
lyn S. Bailey. In “Stories and Rhymes for 
a Child.” 

“The Story of Christmas.” 
Smith. ‘In “The Story Hour.” 

“The Fir-Tree.”’” Anderson. In “Stories 
to Tell to Children.” Bryant. Also in 
“For the Children’s Hour.” Bailey and 
Lewis. 

“‘Story of Babouscka.”” Adapted from the 
Russian. In ‘‘For the Children’s Hour.” 
Bailey and Lewis. 

“The Legend of Claus.” Eugene Field. 
In “‘A Little Book of Profitable Tales.” 

“The Three Little Christmas Trees that 
Grew on the Hill.”’ In ‘‘ The Story-Teller’s 
Book.” O’Grady and Throop. 

“The Stars and the Child.”’ Andrea Hofer 
Proudfoot. In ‘Child’s Christ-Tales.”’ 

“Hang up the Baby’s Stocking” (Poem). 
Emily H. Miller. 

“Piccola.” Celia Thaxter. 
and Poems for Children.” 

“Jest ‘fore Christmas.”’ Eugene Field. 
In ‘‘ Love Songs of Childhood.” 

“Santa Claus and the Mouse.’”’ Emilie 
Poulsson. In “In the Child’s World.” 

Ages 6 to 10 years:— 

“Mrs. Santa Claus.” Carolyn §. Bailey. 
In ‘‘For the Children’s Hour.” 

“A Boy’s Visit to Santa Claus.”” Richard 
T. Wycke. In “Some Great Stories and 
How to Tell Them.” 

“Tegend of St. Christopher.”’ 
for Children.”” Ella Lyman Cabot. ‘“‘Liv- 
ing Together.” Frances 
“Stories of the Saints.” 
Chenoweth. 

**Paulina’s Christmas.” 
Russian. In “Story-Telling for Home and 
School.’’ Partridge. : 

“Tittle Cosette.’ Adapted from “Les 
Misérables.” In ‘For the Children’s Hour.” 

“Legend of the Christmas Rose.” Lager- 


Nora A. 
Anderson. 


In ‘Stories 


In “‘ Ethics 


Mrs. C. Van D. 


Adapted from the 


16f. In ‘‘The Girl from the Marshcroft.” 
“The Christ Child.”’ Andrea Hofer 
Proudfoot. In ‘“‘Christ-Tales.’”’ 


“The Holy Night.”” Maud Menefee. 
“Child Stories of the Masters.” 

“Tittle Gretchen and the Wooden Shoe.’’ 
Elizabeth Harrison. In “‘Christmastide.”’ 

“Tommy Trot’s Visit to Santa Claus.” 
Thomas Nelson Page. 

“Why the Chimes Rang,” “The Great 
Walled Country.” R.M. Alden. In ‘Why 
the Chimes Rang.” 

“The Christmas Angel.” Katherine Pyle. 

“The Violin That Sang to a King.” 
William B. Allis. In Story Teller’s Magazine, 
Vol. III., December, 1915. 

“Old Father Christmas.”’ Juliana Horatia 
Ewing. In Story Teller’s Magazine, Vol. II1., 
December, 1915. 

“The Children’s Book of Christmas Sto- 


In 


ries.’””’ A. D. Dickinson. 

“Tittle Folks’ Christmas Stories and 
Plays.” Ada M. Skinner. 

“Children’s Book of Christmas.” J. C. 


Dier. 

Ages 10 to 16 years:— 

“ Birds’ Christmas Carol.” 
Wiggin. 

“Solomon Crow’s Christmas Pockets.” 
Ruth McEnery Stuart. 


Kate Douglas 


M. Dadmun. - 


» , 
K ede 
, 


~ ries.’ W. D. Howells. 


“Christmas Every Day, and Other Sto- 


“The Christmas Angel,’ ‘Their City 


Christmas.’’ Abbie Farwell Brown. ., 
“ Christmas-Tree Land.”’? Maria L. Moles- 
worth. 


'“When Christmas Came Too Early.” 
Mabel F. Blodgett. 

“Miss Muffett’s Christmas Party.” 
uel McChord Crothers. 

“Christmas Stories.”” Charles Dickens. 

“‘Santa Claus’s Partner.’”’ Thomas Nelson 
Page. 

“The First Christmas Tree,” ‘‘Other Wise 
Man.” Henry Van Dyke. 

Ages 16 and upward:— 

“Neither Scrip nor Money.” 
Everett Hale. 

“Christmas Waits in Boston.” 
Everett Hale. 

“Christmas Carol.’”’ Charles Dickens. 

“By the Christmas Fire.” Samuel 
McChord Crothers. 

“Sketch Book.” 


Sam- 


Edward 


Edward 


Washington Irving. 
“Mystic Tones.” In ‘‘ The Syrian Christ” 
(Chapter IV.). Abraham M. Rihbany. 
“Bracebridge Hall.’’ Washington Irving. 
“Ben Hur.” Lew Wallace. 
_ ‘The Book of Christmas.”’ 
by Hamilton W. Mabie. 


Introduction 


The Young People’s Religious 


Union. 

The Topic List: The Leadership of 
Jesus. 

The topics for December form a 


natural ‘preparation for the celebration of 
Christmas. The central thought, as sug- 
gested by the general topic, is that we look 
to Jesus, not as God, nor as our Redeemer by 
a miraculous transaction, but. as our leader 
in the moral and spiritual realms. As we 
study his life, we can see how he led the men 
with whom he came into contact, and we can 
see the influence of his leadership on their 
lives; and from this study we can learn how 
to look to him for leadership, and what it 
means to be his disciple. 

It may prove advisable to take part of the 
time at the meetings this month for the prac- 
tice of Christmas carols, for the Christmas 
service, or for-—wait-singing on Christmas 
Eve, which this year comes on Sunday. It 
sometimes proves a good plan to read aloud 
at one or two meetings some of the pieces of 
great Christmas literature, such as Dickens’s 
“Christmas Carol,” or Van Dyke’s “Other 
Wise Man.” 

' Try this month to make everything at 
your meetings bear some direct relation to 
the Christmas season. Have the reports 
from your friendly service committee read, 
and undertake some special work to make the 
Christmas season brighter for some one else. 

December 3. How Jesus called his disci- 
ples. Read the passage as part of your ser- 
vice. Note the miraculous element in the 
story, and try to see how this element nat- 
urally grew up. The important thing is the 
simple way in which Jesus called his follow- 
ers—from their daily toil, without any spe- 
cial preparation, just by the power of his per- 
suasive voice. He used no threats or bribes; 
but he promised them a life of useful labor 
among their fellow-men, Read Edgar Lee 


| Masters’s poem, “Simon. Mercamad Peter,” 


~ > 


ie 


and sing Theodore Parker’s hymn, “O thou 
great Friend.” 

December 10. His warning to his follow- 
ers. Again read the passage as part of your 
service. Jesus did not try to deceive his 
disciples as to the character of the life they 
would have to live if they became his disci- 
ples. Over and over again in the Gospel 
reports we find him warning his followers 
that they must be prepared for every sort of 
hardship if they wish to do his will. Disci- 
pleship does not mean a comfortable life, but 
a strenuous and often a terrible life. Those 
who have been his disciples have had to suffer 
all sorts of pain and contend against all sorts 
of odds. As an example, read Parkman’s 
account of the death of the Jesuit missionary 
Jogues in Chapter XX. of his “Jesuits in 
North America,” and sing Samuel Longfel- 
low’s hymn, ‘‘God’s trumpet wakes the 
slumbering world.” 


91 Park Street, Newton, Mass. As. 


The New England Fellowship ‘ot ee 
has received from Rev. Edson Russell Miles, 
of the Universalist denomination, an applica- 
tion for the certificate of commendation 
issued by this Committee. Charles T. Bil- © 
lings, Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz, Secreta 
g1 Park Street, Newton, Mass. 


lard, of the Universalist denomination, an 
application for the certificate of commenda- 
tion issued by this Committee. Charles T. 
Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz, secre- 
tary, 91 Park Street, Newton, Mass. 


Meetings. 


NEw York LEacuE oF UNITARIAN 
Women.—A special meeting under the direc- 
tion of the extension and fellowship commit- 
tee, Mrs. J. L. Sullivan, chairman, was held 
in All Souls’ Church, Manhattan, on Thurs- 
day. The subject for the day was ‘The 
Opportunity of Liberal Religion in the City, 
the Nation, and the World.” Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, taking the initiative, said 
in part: ‘‘The great war has placed us in 
relation to a world to which we must adapt 
ourselves whether we would or not. We 
are being constantly reminded of the Middle 
Ages, with grossest, crudest superstitions.” 
Rey. J. H. Lathrop spoke of opportunities for 
propagating liberal religion within the city 
limits, asking why we have missed so many 
here in New York with its tremendous growth 
and wide field for missionary work. We do 
not realize that under our own church-door is 
our great opportunity for spreading our 
liberal religion. Each parish is so taken up 
with its own concerns that it has no time 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Aars Johannes Jalkanen is hereby com- 
mended to the ministers and churches of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for a probationary 
period of six months. Charles T. Billings, 
Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz, Committee 
for New England. 


Rev. E. M. W. Smith, having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship of the New Eng- 
land States, is hereby commended to our 
ministers and churches. Certificate granted 
Nov. 24, 1916. Charles T. Billings, Julian 
C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz. 


Leon Sherman Pratt is hereby commended 
to the ministers and churches of the Unita- 
rian Fellowship for a probationary period of 
six months, ending June 21, 1917. Charles 
T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz, 
Committee for New England. 


Rev. Georges Salim Kukhi is hereby com- 
mended to the ministers and churches of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for a_ probationary 
period of six months, ending June 21, 1917. 
Charles T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Harry 
Lutz, Committee for New England. 


person to call us together for the considera- 
tion of them. We have made less prog- 
ress than any other denomination. Owing to 


Sunderland of Poughkeepsie was the third 
speaker, telling of our many opportunities to 
establish our liberal religion in unchristian- 


and the Philippines. 
Churches. 


Fatt River, Mass.—The Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Thomas S. Robjent: Work has 
commenced auspiciously. The Sunday morn- 
ing congregations have steadily increased, 
and new people are coming in at almost 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Robert M. L. Holt an 
application for the certificate of commenda- 
tion issued by this Committee. Charles T. 
Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz, secre- 
tary, 91 Park Street, Newton, Mass. 


The Monday Conference of The Alliance 
will meet at 25 Beacon Street, Monday, 
Dec. 4, 1916, at 10.30 A.M. Subject: ‘‘Al- 
liance Opportunities with New Americans.” 
Speaker: Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany. Pre- 
siding Officer: Miss Maria J. Bacon. 


On Sunday evening, December 3, at half- 
past seven o’clock the last of the in-town 
evangelistic services for young people will be 
held in the Second Church, Boston. Rev. 
Maxwell Savage will speak on “‘The Sacred 
Duty of Spreading the Unitarian Fai 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Rev. E. B. Saunders, of 
the Universalist denomination, an applica- 
tion for the certificate of commendation] 14 B) 


sted aS bee Committee. “Charles  Bil- 
lings, Julian C. Jaynes, Harry se geo : 


” The New England Fellowship Coninitteae 
has received from Rev. Harry Enos Rouil-_ 


the illness of Rev. W. L. Sullivan, Rev. J. T. - 


for those of any other, and we lack the one . 


ized nations, with particular stress on India * 
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tge committee to greet strangers and 
‘ ake them feel at home. ‘The first of a 
series of monthly musical vesper services 
was held on Sunday afternoon, November 19. 
go minister gave a fifteen-minute talk. 
The service was a great success and attracted 
a large congregation. The Sunday-school is 
thriving, with many new scholars. The 
minister gave the first of a series of monthly 
talks on ‘‘The Life of Jesus,” illustrated by 
stereopticon views, on Sunday, November 12. 
The new feature was a success. ‘‘The 
Every Member Canvass” which was started 
two years ago will commence early in Decem- 
ber, and the people are entering enthusiasti- 
cally into the spirit of the movement. The 
Women’s Alliance under the presidency of 
Mrs. I. Chester Poole shows great vitality. 
The meetings are well attended, and several 
new features are in contemplation, including 
the formation of a Junior Alliance. The 
ladies are sending one hundred Christmas 
bags for the Seventeenth United States Infan- 
try at Columbus, N.M. Mrs. F. O. Dodge 
is the treasurer and is doing splendid work as 
the organizer of these plans. The Longfel- 
low Club has already given two entertain- 
ments,—a concert and a recital by Frank 
Speaight, the English actor, on Dickens’s 
“Pickwick Papers.” 


_Lyncupurc, VA.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. John F. Fitzgerald: The church has had 


an inspiring message from Rev. William 


Channing Brown, field secretary, who 
preached Sunday morning, October 8. On 
Monday evening the Women’s Alliance held 
a social in Mr. Brown’s honor. On Tuesday 
evening he spoke on ‘‘Liberal Evangelism.”’ 
He won the hearts of his hearers. Those 


_ who heard him had heard many things said 


against Unitarianism, but they cannot be 
convinced that such a man as William Chan- 
ning Brown could have a bad religion. The 
church finances since the adoption of the 
envelope system have shown notable im- 
provement. The minister, Mr. Fitzgerald, 
has been invited by the faculty of Virginia 
Christian College to conduct a vesper service 
in the chapel. The spirit of Lynchburg is 
larger and sweeter than it was before the 
Unitarian church came. 


‘ROSLINDALE, Mass.—Unitarian Church> 
Rev. Charles W. Casson: A new era in the 
history of this progressive church was reached 
on November 23, when the splendid new 
parish house was dedicated. Its erection 
was found to be imperative this spring on 
account of the growth of the parish. The 


- Women’s Alliance had to refuse to admit 


any more new members last May, while the 
_ Men’s Club had a waiting-list of 77. The 
_ Sunday-school filled both church and vestry. 


, So, in spite of hard times, the new building 


_ was erected. It is a stone and stucco edifice 
5 by 90 feet, two stories high. The upper 
is ba et rae seating over 400 


BP Yeides The parish eres is a large 
| wit ho sere which was the 


PRE B hotiastor is the men’s eli: Pk rae ne ‘the j joy of living; to the wae 
‘room, for committee and social purposes. In 
Soa ‘the minister has fornsedl spite of severe weather, a large audience 


-gatherfe: for the dedication service. Rev. 
Maxwell Savage of Lynn, Rev. Joel H. Met- 
calf of Winchester, and Mr. Henry M. 
Williams of Boston gave fitting addresses. 
Representatives from various organizations 
gave words of congratulation. The large 
choral class sang several selections, with 
solos by Mr. Edward F. Orchard and Mrs. 
Frank H. Moulton. All joined in the follow- 
ing words of dedication: 


of comrades; 
causes; to the pursuit of truth; to the shar- 
ing of happiness; to the broadening of 
brotherhood; to the constant enlargement 
of life, love, and liberty, we dedicate our 
Parish House.” The closing and most im- 
pressive exercise of all was the dedication of 
the fireplace by the twenty-five Camp Fire 
Girls of the church. As a result of having 
this new building, every organization is 
going forward. The Men’s Club has a 


to the service of all good 


“To the spirit of |membership of 300, with a rapidly growing 
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This advertisement ts the second of a series of ten designed to | 
effect closer co- operation between the company and its subscribers. 
There are three parties to a telephone call—the person calling, the 
person called, and the operator who connects them. The quality of 
service rendered is determined by the spirit in which all three work 
together, rather than by the individual effort of any one or two of these 
three persons. We shall gladly send complete sets of the series 
to those desiring them. 


“Don’t Answer” Reports 


Nobody likes a “Don’t Answer” report. To the subscriber it 
nullifies the value of the service, as far as that particular call 
is concerned; to the Company it means lost effort and usually 
a loss of revenue. 
Our operating methods provide that before giving a “Don’t An- 
swer’ ” report, the operator is required 
(1) To ring the bell of the called station at least three times 
during a period of 60 seconds; 

(2) To verify the number a second time, if there is doubt re- 
garding its correctness; 

(3) ‘To change the trunk line and ring the station again, in the 
case of a call made to another central office. 


‘‘Don’t Answer’’ reports are given by the operator when | 
the above routine has been completed and 


(1) There is no one near enough to the called station to hear 
the bell when it is rung, or 

(2) There is an unusual delay in answering at the called station, or 

(3) Through an error by the subscriber in giving, or the operator 
in repeating, an incorrect number is given and a wrong sta- 
tion is called, and no one answers, or 

(4) There is mechanical trouble which has not yet come to the 
attention of the Maintenance Department. 

A prompt answer at the called station will reduce the number of 
“Don’t Answer” reports. 


In a busy central office the operator handles many calls 
with precision and dispatch. If a call goes wrong she 
does her best to right it. Occasionally a tangle comes, 
however, which deserves the services of a specialist. 


Behind the operator stands the supervisor. She is ready to 
give your call her personal attention, check it up from 
start to finish, and right it, whenever the probabilities, as 
you know them, warrant you in asking for this special 

service. 


NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


G.-W. CONWAY, Division Commercial Supt. 
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waiting-list. At the last meeting 240 men 
sat down to supper together, and listened 


till a late hour to addresses by Mr. Brahma 


Sircar of India, Mr. Fuyun Chang of China, 
and Mr. Plenyano Wolo of Africa, on the 
new ideals of these three countries of mystery. 
The Women’s Alliance is growing fast, and 
preparing to hold a Mother Goose Market in 
December. The Sunday-school enrolment 
has reached 160. Sunday evening meetings 
will be held every Sunday until April in the 
parish hall. As an example of progress 
based upon liberal principles, the Roslindale 
Unitarian Church ought to give courage to 
all. 


Roxgsury, Boston, Mass.—First Relig- 
ious Society: The annual Alliance luncheon 
and sale, which has become a well-known 
institution and is much enjoyed, was held 
Thursday, November 16, in the attractive 
Putnam Chapel. These affairs have always 
proved a great success, not only bringing in 
funds for The Alliance but cementing and 
extending church interest and friendly rela- 
tions with other parishes. The Alliance 
branch is strong and active, and whatever it 
undertakes it does thoroughly and well. 
The women through long years of experience 
have so mastered every detail of these large 
undertakings that the machinery moves with 
the utmost precision, and success is always 
assured. The food is all given, and is deli- 
cious and abundant. Dr. De Normandie has 
always been present on these occasions to 
add to the pleasure with his cordial greetings. 
This year, however, when his decision to 
retire from the active ministry of the church 
had become known, there could not but be a 
note of sadness, though it is hoped that the 
Society may yet have many long years of 
his beautiful and devoted service. He bears 
with him the deep affection and regard of 
every parishioner. Visitors, as usual, had an 
opportunity to inspect the noble old church, 
with its wealth of historic associations and 
fine commemorative tablets. The chief 
treasure, which always attracts attention, is 
the chair once belonging to the Apostle Eliot, 
which stands beneath the pulpit. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Church of the Unity, 
Rev. A. P. Reccord: The annual parish 
party, given by The Alliance and the women 
of the parish, took place Thursday evening, 
November 9. ‘There was a large attendance 
of men and women and young people, and a 
supper of the usual high Unity standard. 
The address of the evening was by Miss 
Marion Holmes, sister of Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes of New York. She gave a vivid 
account of her ten months’ experience with 
the American ambulance corps in France. 
Dancing and a-social hour followed. On 
Sunday, the 19th, Rev. Samuel B. Nobbs, 
field secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, will preach. 


WuitmMan, Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Edward L. Houghton: It is the 
custom of the minister during November to 
use doctrinal subjects for his sermon topics. 
This year the interest in them has been 
marked owing perhaps to the revivalistic 
spirit of the day. A fine spirit is being 
manifested in the church, and better ways 
are being followed in securing financial 
support. - 
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Rev. Joel H. Metcalf of the Winchester 
Unitarian Society has discovered his fourth 
new comet. All told, he has found more 
than thirty-four planetoids. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The beautiful upright piano which was a 
recent gift for the School and Student House 
is now in place and was much enjoyed on 
Tuesday morning, when it was used for the 
first time by the School at the devotional 
service conducted by Rev. C. R. Eliot. 
The donor wishes it to be used as a centre 
of enjoyment, enhancing and uplifting the 
spirit of home life in the Student House. It 
will also contribute much to the enjoyment 
om various occasions for which plans are 
being made. The piano is beautiful in tone 
and simple and dignified in appearance, and 
forms a harmonious and attractive piece of 
furnishing Tor the living-room, where it is 


placed. The School is greatly indebted to 


the friend whose generosity has provided so 
much profitable pleasure. 

Other and equally unexpected favors are 
received from various sources. One friend 
sends at different times tickets for Elmendorf 
lectures. These gave very great pleasure 
and were heartily appreciated. 

From a city in Channing Conference comes 
the following gracious note, which indicates 
a spirit which has been felt before from that 
source :— 

“The —— Alliance Branch at a meeting 
this afternoon voted to send the sum of five 
dollars to The Tuckerman School in recogni- 
tion of and in appreciation of the help that 


‘our Sunday-school teachers have derived 


from the Saturday lectures. I enclose 
check.”’ 

From a friend—a graduate of the School— 
there has come to Miss Buck the following :— 

“J wish to thank you and the other mem- 
bers of the Department as well as the staff of 
The Tuckerman School in behalf of my 
fellow-Sunday-school workers, for the course 
of lectures by Mrs. T. H. Marshall which has 
just been completed. It is but a continua- 
tion of the good things which you are giving 
out all the time. Those who attended, I 
know found inspiration and a wider horizon 
which will send them out with new energy to 
work for the Truth.” 

All of these expressions of thoughtfulness 
and good-will give greater courage in the 
attempt to interpret the fulness of the belief 
held by the people of our Unitarian faith. 


A Golden Opportunity. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


A great deal was said at the meeting of the 
Ministerial Union Monday morning in regard 
to the need of a Unitarian revival and the 
more effective proclamation of our construc- 
tive idealism in the midst of the materialism 
and paganism of ourday. Some of the speak- 
ers seemed to lean over backward in their 
effort to find good in the present Sunday 
revival. A motion was passed recommend- 
ing especially to our laymen the establish- 
ment of a permanent hall where our message 
could be more effectively given to the world 
outside our churches. Meanwhile the golden 
opportunity slips by. The papers are filled 


with a proclamation of Christianity bacat.. 


Yet as a body we say nothing. We acqui- 
esce in this dominance of a view of religion 
which to some of us at least seems positively — 


injurious. If our religion means anything to 
us, if we have any energy or any courage of 
our convictions, now is the moment for us 
to speak. We should be ashamed, at a time 
like this, of making no news. If we care for 
Christianity, if we believe our ideals and 
convictions have any effect at all on the wel- 
fare of the community, now is the time for 
us to proclaim them. We should, in the most 
effective way possible, give public utterance 
to a different view of Christianity as an alter— 
native to that given at the Tabernacle and 
published continually in our papers, and we 
should strive to prove the actual value of our 
interpretation of Christianity as a social 
force. Let us therefore immediately plan for 
a great public meeting, in which all our 
churches may co-operate with an enthusiasm 
equal to that of those supporting Mr. Sunday 
Let us arrange for an equally public expres- - 
sion in the press of our message, which is so 
needed at this time. Let us show an equal 
zeal and spirit of unity. Let us get together 
and do it now. h 

Such a meeting was held in Philadelphia 


at the beginning of the Sunday revival there. _ 


One of the largest halls in the city was filled. 
The address of President Charles W. Eliot 
was published in full. A few weeks later a 
leader of the Methodist church said at a meet- 
ing of the Methodist ministers of the city, “‘ If 
the Unitarians had waked up long ago and 
worked as they have in this city for the past 
month or so, they would have been the largest 
denomination in the country.” It is time we 
waked up and gained the hearing our message 
deserves and really make some good news in 
the papers and elsewhere. 
Oscar B. Hawes. 


Weekday Services at King’s Chapel. 


The attendance at the weekday services in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, begun for the season 
on November 1, has shown a substantial gain 
over that of last year. The average for the 
first twenty days of the month was 78, as 
against 54 in November, 1915, 45 in No- 
vember, 1914, and 38 in November, 1913. 
Hitherto the opening month has always shown > 
the smallest attendance; it is gratifying to 
find the average for the opening month this 
season to be the same as the average for the 
entire season last year. The proportion of 
men in attendance has also shown a decided 
gain. At the first twenty services last 
month there were 694 men and 970 women. 
In November, 1915, the women outnumbered 
the men two to one. 
these services should, however, not be meas- 


ured by numbers alone. The testimony of — 


many men and women who have found help 
and inspiration in these half-hours of devo- 


tion is the better standard for their aie. A 


First Universalist Chari Kae 2 Pon: 
4, President Geores pee Borg D.D., N 


The effectiveness of. = *. 


BARBER —In Meadville, Pa., November 17, Mrs. 
| ‘Henry ‘H. Barber, in her 81st year. 


: ELIZA PRATT BARBER. 
_ At the morning service in the Unitarian Church, No- 
__—-vember 19, Prof. Francis A. Christie of the Meadville 
_ Theological School spoke the tribute from which the fol- 
lowing paragraphs are taken. 

’ I would fain utter your recognition of the years in which 
> you have known the bright, blithe, gladdening presence of 
7 Mrs. Barber. While there is sadness in the thought of 
seeing her no more with us, sadness that those who loved 
and cherished her in the home’s sweet intimacy can no 
longer utter their love to her responsive hearing and live 
in the radiant smile of her answering affection, you, sharing 
their sadness, also think with happiness of a long life vital, 
ardent, elate with cheerful kindness and bright hopes and 
x religious peace and poetic beauty. Those who lived close 
~ _ to her are thinking of a life that found delight in joyous 
_ things, the song of birds and the lilies of the field, in beau- 
tiful feeling and beautiful words, in enthusiastic admira- 
tions and affections. She was a spirit of youth and joy 
even after her eightieth year had come, and her ageless 
youth and joy brighten now our thoughts that might be 
heavy with sadness. She was a young bride when she 
first came to worship in this church, and after many years 
spent far away as a pastor’s helpmeet she returned on the 
appointment of Dr. Barber to the Theological School, 
thirty-two years ago, to be henceforth a bright presence in 
this sacred home of prayer and thought. The fountain of 
her buoyant hopefulness and happiness and affection was 
our faith in a Father of love and a destiny of love. The 
faith led her to green pastures and by still waters, and we 
know that the Shepherd of souls will give her joy in the 

life that lies beyond the valley of the shadow of death. 
~ May we, too, be glad in the Lord and may his presence 

and goodness fill the loneliness of those who loved her. 


a 
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J. HENRY WOODS, M.D. 
; 1850-1916. 

The sudden death from heart-failure of this prominent 
physician and widely known and esteemed citizen of Brook- 
_ line, Mass., has called forth deep regret in a large circle 
of friends who highly esteemed him for the integrity of his 
character and his skilful and sympathetic services in their 
hours of illness and sorrow. He passed away as he would 
have desired, in an instant, without long-drawn suffering, 
in his own home, and in the very act of responding to a call 
for his professional service. The prayer, “Deliver us from 
. sudden death,” ‘can only mean a death unprepared for. 
In the case of this good man, as it should be in the case of 


te all, his preparation for the closing and crowning event of 
+ his life was complete. His earthly affairs were carefully 


ordered, his dear ones provided for, his soul was at peace 

with his fellow-men and with his God. Not given to 
ve speculative or imaginative preoccupation on the soul’s 
future destiny, it sufficed him to trust in the Eternal Good- 

4 ness which he found at the heart of things. As a wise 

_ physician he traced and confided in the divine order, perio- 

_ dicity, and recuperative focces of the universe as disclosed 

a ee the constitution of man. He humbly sought to follow 

‘their guidance and control. Discerning the two-foldness 

= of man’s endowment in body and spirit, he did not attempt 

‘to divorce these elements, or as a healer and helper of his 

fellows to ignore the one while unduly magnifying the 
Yet he recognized that the healthy, sane relation of 


in community of purpose, the life-process is main- 
di “Ee Death alone can dissever this 


the | needs is the mos 
of beliefs. The 

need not trouble us. Like our departed friend, we may 

leave it trustfully to the Divine Author and Arbiter of our 

destiny, saying with the Quaker poet:— 


Dr. Woods in his professional and personal career. 
the source of his clean and upright life, and the cheerful, 
optimistic bearing in the sick-room and the home, which 
so endeared him to his patients and friends. 
of his presence was more effective even than his counsel 
and his medicaments. His natural affinities made him 


who were interested in science, in public affairs, in the uplift 
of mankind. He cherished moral and spiritual ideals, sup- 
ported the institutions of religion, and was a faithful mem- 
ber of the First Church in Brighton. 
a larger circle was at the November session of the Boston 
Unitarian Club. His mind was enriched by extensive 
travel at home and abroad, and his opinions on the issues 
of the day were sane and large. 
us is a serious loss to many who prized his advice and help 


family. Their affection and sorrow is his most enduring 
monument. 

It was in such a strain that his intimate friend, Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte, who conducted Dr. Woods’s funeral] 
service, spoke of the good man and physician to a large 
company of relatives and friends gathered on Sunday after- | ence in primary 
noon, November 109, at his late residence to do honor to | Leland, 24 Elmwood Street, Newton, Mass. 
his memory. A male quartette sang Tennyson’s “Crossing 
the Bar,” and Newman’s “Lead, Kindly Light,” and at 
the close the beautiful hymn by John Chadwick which the 
departed had himself selected for his funeral, when it eee 
should occur, and which may fitly close this tribute:— 


as Ss he silence ‘of the breast; 

hava We see them as of yore,— _ 

The se. the true, the brave, the sweet, 
ho walk with us no more. 


“Tis hard to take the burden up, ¢ 
When these have laid it down: ~ 
They brightened all the joy of life, 
They softened every frown. 
But, oh, ’tis good to think of them 
en we are troubled sore. 
Thanks be to God that such have been, 


T he eaduring life of the soul in a spisibaal 

ment sui suited to its ever-enlarging capacities and 
natural of surmises, the most justifiable 
w and the where of this spiritual transfer 


_ “T know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 


I only know I cannot drift Although they are no more! 
Beyond his love and care.” Mote hotnelik 
i A re : : “More homelike seems the vast unkno 
It was this underlying religious faith which sustained Since they have entered there: a 


To follow them were not so hard, 
Wherever they may fare. 

They cannot be where God is not, * 
On any sea or shore; 

Whate’er betides, Thy ‘love abides, 
Our God for evermore.’ 


Tt was 


The sunshine 


Unitarian Christian. He loved to consort with people 
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OMPANION.—Position desired. References. Or 
position to teach children in private family. Experi- 
school work. Address, Miss Cora J. 


f Soest td as companion, attendant, or could fill the 
position of private secretary. References exchanged. 


ADY OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 


“Tt singeth low in every pe 
We hear it each and al 
A song of those who saa er not, 
However we may call. 
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- Pleasantries, 


“Did she make you feel at home?” ‘No, 
but she made me wish I was.’’—Brooklyn 
Life. 

“This,” remarked Mr. Happyhead, “‘is my 
photograph with my two French poodles. 
You recognize me, eh!” ‘‘I think so,” said 
Miss Sulfuric. “‘You are the one with the 
hat on, are you not!’’—Houston Chronicle. 


A True Story—A German lady was dis- 
playing her new hat to an admiring neigh- 
bor. “Yes, it is all right,’’ she said as she 
held it up; ‘‘my husband went with me to 
select it; he always does, for he has such 
good flavor.” 


A True Story.—‘‘How do you do?” said 
a lady to an acquaintance, not entirely used 
to English, whom she had not seen for a 
long time. “I am glad to see you again.” 
“Yes,’”’ responded the other doubtfully, “but 
I cannot replace your face.” 


A gentleman went into a restaurant and 
ordered a plate of soup. After a long wait 
the waiter brought it in and placed it before 
the diner. After examining it, he said to the 
waiter, “What do you call this?” ‘Bean 
soup, sir,” replied the waiter. “Yes, I 
know it’s been soup, but what is it now?”’— 
Tit-bits, 


“Tf I stand on my head, the blood all 
rushes to my head, doesn’t it?’’ No one 
ventured to contradict him. ‘‘Now,” he 
continued triumphantly, ‘‘when I stand 
on my feet, why doesn’t the blood all rush 
into my feet?” ‘Because,’ replied Hos- 
tetter McGinnis, “your feet are not empty.” 
Ram’s Horn. 


““He’s been known as ‘Jason B. Jenkins’ 
ever since he came to this city ten years ago, 
but now it appears that isn’t his name at all.’”’ 
“Indeed? What did he take that name 
for?” “Why, it seems the very day he 
reached town he found a fine new umbrella 
in the train with that name on it.’’—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


Prof. Miinsterberg once wrote: ‘‘When I 
spoke in Brooklyn, an enterprising reporter 
came to me before the lecture and asked if I 
would not give him its points, so that he 
would not be obliged to hear it. I began, 
and he wrote ‘Sikology.’ I said that was 
not the way to spell it, and asked, ‘Do you 
know.nothing about psychology?’. ‘Not a 
thing,’ he replied. ‘I thank God!’ I said. 
“You are the first man I have found in 
America who does not know all about it.’’’— 
Exchange. 


A Chicago paper once said that newspaper 
men in Washington found it impossible to 
get within speaking distance of Depew, then 
senator. One day he was hurrying into an 
elevator when he saw two correspondents 
there. He drew back and hurriedly walked 
down a corridor. ‘Changed, isn’t he?’ said 
one of the newspaper men. “Yes,” returned 
the other. “If any one wants to see Depew 
take a hurdle, all he has to do is to hide in a 
bush as he goes by and make a noise like a 
newspaper man.” 


The teacher was giving the school a little 
lecture on good conduct. ‘“‘ Avoid criticising,” 
she said. ‘Don’t make a practice of finding 
fault with other people, or picking flaws in 
what they say or do.’”’ ‘‘ Teacher,’ spoke up 
a little boy, “that’s the way my father makes 


his livin’!” “You surprise me, George! 
What is your father’s occupation?” ‘‘He’s 
a proofreader, ma’am.” The teacher 
coughed. ‘“‘Well, George,” she said, ‘I 


make an exception in the case of your 
father.”—Youth’s Companion. 
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